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AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID LYALL, Avtuor or “ Tue Lanp 0’ THE LeEat,” &e. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHRIS. HAMMOND 


CHAPTER I 


N the quickly falling dusk of an autumn 
evening, a woman sat at the lattice- 
window of a small quaint house, on 
the banks of Loch Winan in Strathdee. 

She was of middle age and noble appear- 
ance, possessing the look and carriage of a 
princess, and a face whose beauty was still 
striking, although time and grief had made 
many ravages upon it. Her expression in 
repose was one of deep sadness, and there 
was a listlessness in her attitude not natural 
to her, but rather the languor of one to 
whom life had brought weariness and dis- 
appointment. 

The room in which she sat was 
small, its furnishings bare and simple ; 
yet there was a certain distinction 
visible everywhere, the hall-mark of 
refinement, the individual touch which 
Isabel Farquhar set upon everything 
that came within reach of her influ- 
ence. The window was open, and 
although the night air had a chill 
breath, she did not feel it; her heart 
was hot and restless, her temples 
throbbed, and the colour flamed in 
her cheeks. It was a fair prospect 
upon which her troubled eyes rested, 
a great expanse of dark Highland loch 
with the shimmer of the rising moon 
on its breast, and the hills rising 
mightily from its shores, their majestic 
outline clear against the amber sky. 
Upon that fair scene Isabel Farquhar 
had looked many times and in many 
moods. It had soothed her in some 
sad hours, it had laid a hush upon a 
spirit rent by passion, and even now, 
at the close of a day full of weariness, 
anticipating another untouched by the 
brightness of a living hope, the un- 
speakable beauty of the hour and the 
place was not without its message of 
peace. Not a sound broke the per- 
fect stillness of the even. Half a 
mile distant the quiet little hamlet 


of Dee, which stood under the great 
XXVHI--1 : 


shadow of its sheltering castle walls, had 
folded its hands after the toil of the day, 
and gathered about its happy firesides, where 
simple joys made the sunshine of life. 
From where she sat, Isabel Farquhar could 
see the turrets of Castle Dee showing 
in vivid outline against the clear sky. It 
stood upon a bare hill close to the village, 
a hill upon which no tree flourished, although 
the walls were clothed with the tender living 
green of the ivy which loves such quaint 
battlements, and gives to them the softening 
touch they need. 

Suddenly Isabel Farquhar’s eye was with- 
drawn from its pensive study of that beautiful 





“+ What have you done?’ she asked in a hollow whisper “i 
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picture, by the figure of a man coming up 
from the Loch side. He walked quickly, 
like one in haste, almost as if he were pur- 
sued. She had no difficulty in recognising 
her husband, and knowing the errand upon 
which he had gone forth that night, a sudden 
fear clutched at her heart, and she sprang 
involuntarily to her feet. She was standing 
by the casement, which she had opened to 
its widest limit, her hand pressed to her 
throbbing side, her face quite pale, her eyes 
dilated with a nameless dread. When the 
approaching figure came within earshot, she 
leaned out and asked a breathless question. 

“Why do you run like that, Hugh, almost 
as if some one pursued you ?” 

He gave one fearful glance round, and 
then with a bound cleared the open window, 
and stood within the room. 

“If I am not pursued now I shall be 
soon,” he said. ‘I have had my revenge.” 

Isabel Farquhar closed the window, and 
her long white characteristic hands did not 
tremble as she secured the fastening. Then 
she turned to her husband, and regarded 
him steadily in silence fora brief space. As 
far as physique was concerned he scarcely 
looked fit to be the husband of Isabel 
Farquhar, yet he could not be called a small 
man. But there was a lack of strength and 
manliness in his figure, while his face, in 
spite of its regular features and fine com- 
plexion, had a womanish look, which perhaps 
did not altogether belie the puny nature of 
the man. His wife in that steady gaze did 
not fail to note in him certain unusual signs 
of agitation. She saw that his blue eyes 
had a feverish, even a wild gleam in them, 
that his jaw was set more firmly than was 
common, also that his tapering fingers 
worked convulsively as if they longed for 
action. 

“‘What have you done?” she asked ina 
hollow whisper, but her look was so:com- 
manding that he instantly obeyed it. 

“Done? I’ve given Strathdee his quietus ; 
at least, I hope so.” 

** What ?” she echoed, and her voice rose 
from a whisper almost to a shrill cry. “Have 
you killed him ?” 

‘“‘T know not,” he answered sullenly. “I 
only know that we have been in grips, and 
that he fell, and that, though I have been 
able to walk home, he still lies.in the woods 
of Dee. Oh, you need not look at me so 


scathingly ; it was a fair fight, -and though 
they should hang me twice for it I should 
never regret it. It is the best ten minutes’ 
work I have done in my life.” 

‘Or the worst,” she said. In a moment 
his words seemed to bring before her eyes 
the whole consequences of that night’s work. 
She saw him in the hands of the officers of 
justice, conveyed as a common felon to the 
dock. She even heard the judge’s dread 
sentence and pictured the last scene of all. 
Now, though all love, honour and respect for 
the man before her had long since withered 
in the heart of Isabel Farquhar, she could 
not face these things calmly. She thought 
of her son and daughter, who represented to 
her all the brightness and hope still remain- 
ing on the face of the earth, of the curse 
which the dire calamity of that night would 
cause to fall upon their innocent heads ; she 
thought of her own name—she, the daughter 
of an old and honourable race, to suffer the 
public scandal of the open court. Many 
sorrows had caused the heart of Isabel 
Farquhar to wither in its bloom, but. though 
she was a brave woman still, she could not 
face such an awful future, and in a moment 
her resolve was taken. She turned upon 
the braggart creature, who, now that the 
passion of his rage was spent and the lust of 
blood had passed from him, seemed to cower 
before her. If a look could have killed 
him, he had that moment lain prostrate at her 
feet. 

“Listen to me,” she said. “I will never 
forgive you for this night’s work. I bear 
your name, but I am your wife no longer, 
but because of the miserable tie which has 
bound us all these years, because of our 
children, whom God pity and succour, I will 
help you to escape. Together we must flee 
this very night. Now listen; you will obey 
me implicitly, or all will be lost.” 

“Of course I shall obey,” said Hugh 
Farquhar with a wretched, feeble attempt at 
a smile. “You havea way of making people 
do what you want, but I don’t see how it’s 
to be managed, really.” 

“Leave everything to me,” she said. 
‘“‘ What you have to do nowis to go upstairs, 
change your dress and put a few necessary 
articles in a portmanteau. Have you any 
money ?” 

“‘ A few pounds, but there is some in the 
cash-box upstairs, I believe.” 
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* Then when you have made ready,” she 
said, growing more alert and energetic as the 
need for action was pressed more strongly 
home to her, “you will go and put the mare 
into the dog-cart, then we shall drive 
together to Altnacaple. We shall be in 
time, I think, to catch the last train for the 
south.” 

“ And then?” he asked feverishly. 

‘‘ Oh, ask me no more,” she said witha 
gesture of passion. “‘Go! You must know 
as well as I that every moment lesseus your 
chance.” 

For the next half hour they did not see 
each other. During that time neither was 
idle. With her own hands Isabel Farquhar 
packed some things for her own use, 
carefully gathered every available coin in 
the house, together with a few articles 
which she prized, chiefly relics of another 
and happier life. Then, when she 
had donned her bonnet and cloak, she 
called to her the faithful serving-woman 
who had come with her from her father’s 
house. 

“ Listen to me, Anne Gordon,” she said, 
commanding herself by an effort, yet suf- 
ficiently to speak in an entirely matter-of-fact 
voice. “A fearful trouble has fallen upon 
this house. We have got very bad news 
from Glasgow, bad news of Mr. Hamish. 
God forgive me this lie,” she whispered in 
her heart. ‘Mr. Farquhar and I must go 
immediately. We have not even time to 
send to the village for Mac to drive us. We 
are going now to Altnacaple Station, and 
will leave the trap at the inn all night; see 
that Mac goes to fetch it back in the 
morning. Good-bye, Anne, if we never meet 
again, may God reward you for your loving 
service to me and mine, and oh, may He 
have pity on this fallen and dishonoured 
house.” 

«Oh, my lady,” cried the faithful soul in 
a distressed voice, “ what has happened to 
our dear Mr. Hamish?” 

‘‘What has happened is too terrible for 
me to tell you now, Anne,” said Mrs. 
Farquhar as she clasped the old woman’s 
hand in hers.. “ You will know it all soon 
enough, and probably before another day 
dawns. Good-bye, God only knows when 
and in what circumstances we shall meet 
again.” 

So saying, she wrung her faithful servant’s 


hand once more and made haste to the trap 
in which her husband already sat, waiting 
impatiently for her coming. He had now 
awakened to the full realisation of his 
position ; if he had not been guilty of actual 
murder, yet the affair was grave enough to 
make him dread its consequences, and he 
whipped up the willing steed until it flew 
like the wind along the smooth level road by 
Loch Winan. Of a set purpose he avoided 
the Dee village; his wife, crouching by his 
side with her head bent upon her breast, only 
once looked back as they came to a turn on 
the road which would presently hide the 
Strath of Dee from her eyes, probably for 
ever. 

The moon was now riding high in the 
heavens, and the full white radiance shim- 
mering on the heaving waters of the Loch 
had touched also the grey-green turrets 
of Castle Dee, where a solitary light shone, 
but not the light which Isabel Farquhar had 
oftén watched from ker own casement 
window, a light which had done something 
to mutely cheer her upon her solitary way. 
After that long look she hid her face again, 
and no word, good or bad, passed between 
husband and wife until they drew near to 
the far-off village and railway station of 
Altnacaple. Then, and then only, did 
Isabel Farquhar raise her head. She had 
left the old life behind, the new beckoned 
her ; whither, God alone knew. She drew a 
long breath of relief as she saw that, though 
the train was signalled, from the last 
station five miles distant, they would reach 
the platform in ample time. She shud- 
dered as she thought what might have 
happened had they failed to reach the 
station in time. 

The Caple Arms, one of the old-fashioned 
Highland hostelries, stood in an open court- 
yard directly opposite the railway station, so 
that they at once got rid of their con- 
veyance. No surprise was expressed by 
the proprietor when Mrs. Farquhar briefly 
explained that bad news from their son had 
summoned them to the western city, and 
that their groom would come over in the 
morning to take back the horse and trap. 
Within five minutes the south-going train 
rolled heavily up to the platform, and the 
two entered a first-class compartment, and 
so entered upon the first stage of their 
strange flight. 











CHAPTER II 


THE presence of other passengers in the 
compartment prevented them from having 
any speech with each other during the 
journey. The enforced silence, however, was 
grateful to Isabel Farquhar, and though she 
leaned back with her weary eyes closed, her 
long lashes sweeping her cheek pale with 
anxiety and excitement, her thoughts whirled 
in ceaseless activity. She kad indeed much 
to think of. Right well she knew that the 
whole burden of the desolate future would 
rest upon her. They were fleeing from 
justice, and it was she who must guide their 
flight, and bring it, if it were possible, to a 
successful conclusion. 

Altnacaple was distant three hours by 
express train from Glasgow, which they 
reached shortly after ten o’clock. Farquhar, 
now that the passion of his anger had fallen 
away from him, looked the poor weak crea- 
ture he was. He gave himself up entirely 
into his wife’s hands, asking no questions, 
but following her meekly like a dog. It had 
been her intention to pass the night in the 
hotel at the station, but a casual question 
addressed to the porter who handled their 
luggage elicited the unexpected information 
that a train was about to leave for the south. 
Leaving the porter’s side, she stepped up to 
her husband, who was standing listlessly 
looking about him with the manner of a man 
who had but a faint and shadowy interest in 
what was passing around him. 

“There is a London train going within a 
quarter of an hour,” she whispered hurriedly. 
““We must take it.” 

He turned to her in some surprise. 

“ But we shall not see Hamish. I thought 
that was the object of our coming here.” 

“Did you?” For the life of her she 
could not suppress a glance of swift scorn. 
‘“‘That would be to betray ourselves indeed. 
So far as we are concerned, after to-night 
Hamish and Myra will be as if they had no 
parents.” Some of the concentrated bitter- 
ness of which her heart was full betrayed 
itself in the tones of her voice, but her 
‘husband listened to it unmoved. He looked 
indeed somewhat like a man in a stupor; 
the events of the past few hours had been 
so unusual and so rapid that they had some- 
what confused him. Seeing his mental state, 
and knowing that all responsibility of action 
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rested upon her, she made ‘haste to the 
booking-office and took their tickets. Within 
five minutes they were seated in a compart- 
ment where the guard assured them they 
would not be disturbed. It was not a busy 
season of the year, and the south-going trains 
were neither heavy nor unpunctual. As 
they glided slowly out of the station, Isabel 
Farquhar drew a distinct breath of relief. 
She carefully pulled down the blinds, and 
laying aside her heavy cloak, she sat down 
directly facing her husband. 

‘* Now we can talk,” she said, and there 
was no escape from her piercing eyes. “I 
want to hear everything that transpired 
between you and Strathdee from the moment 
you left the house until you returned to it.” 

“You want to know too much,” he 
answered sullenly. “I told you what had 
happened ; it is enough,” 

“ God knows it is for most purposes,” she 
answered, “but as it happens I wish to know 
something more, and I will know it, Hugh, 
sO you may as well begin now.” 

He shifted uneasily in his seat. Now 
that his anger was cooled, and he saw his 
own act and its fatal consequences in the 
light of reason and common sense, he 
regretted his folly. He had imagined him- 
self aggrieved, and had grumbled much 
against a position which, however, his act of 
folly had now only rendered desperate. 

“Let me help you,” she said. steadily, 
when she observed in him a reluctance to 
begin. “You went out of the house, as I 
understood, to pick a quarrel with Lord 
Strathdee about a mere punctilio. If he 
wanted the few acres lying conveniently to 
his own lands, what mattered it; you might 
have given them to him gracefully. They 
are hungry enough in all conscience. I 
don’t suppose they would givea dozen sheep 
fodder the winter through.” 

“It was not the mere question of the 
land, Isabel, as you know right well,” he 
answered doggedly. “His claim on the 
Port-na-carry road is of a piece with his 
iniquitous treatment of me for the last 
twenty years. It was the proverbial last 

straw ; but I shouldn’t have touched him, I 
believe, if he had not enraged me by some- 
thing he said about you.” 

“That is quite possible,” answered Isabel 
Farquhar. ‘The sting would probably be 
in its truth. But I want to know how you 
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came to be in the Dee woods. I understood 
that you went out to seek an interview with 
Lord Strathdee at the castle.” 

“So I did, but he was ‘out, they told me, 
and directed me to the woods.” 

“So that, had we been foolhardy enough 
to remain at Winans, there would not have 
been any difficulty in fixing the crime on you ; 
every movement: could be traced.” 

“ That may be; I had no object in hiding 
my action or intention,” said Farquhar. 
“Well?” she continued in her calm 
interrogatory voice. ‘‘ They told you, you 
would find Strathdee in the woods, and you 
walked on, I suppose, till you found him. 
What then ?” 

“ Well, 1 simply told him I should contest 
his right to Port-na-carry in a court of law. 
He sneered at me of course, and said that 
no lawyer would act for me, and no respect- 
able court would entertain the case for a 
moment. That was sufficient to madden me, 
but I kept my temper until he began to try 
and reason with me, as he called it, in his 
sneaky parson style. He began to talk of 
my duty to you and to the children. I 
asked him then whose fault it was that my 
son and daughter, as nobly born and better 
endowed than he, should have to go out 
into the world to earn their bread.” 

Isabel Farquhar sat still, looking on the 
gloomy face of the man before her, wonder- 
ing at the distorted mental attitude which 
was unable to discern between the false and 
the true, the right and the wrong. 

“IT am amazed again, as I have often 
been, Hugh,” she said somewhat sadly, 
“that you should have cherished this cause- 
less hatred against your cousin Strathdee all 
these years. So far as I can judge—and I 
claim myself competent in most of the affairs 
of life—I can’t for the life of me see wherein 
he has wronged you.” 

“T ought to have been Strathdee,” said 
Hugh Farquhar feverishly, and again his 
hands involuntarily clenched. 

“‘ But he is not responsible for the accident 
of your birth,” she said hastily. “ And, even 
had he been quixotic enough to resign in 
your favour, you never could have had the 
title, or enjoyed the full rights of the posi- 
tion. If you could only have reconciled 
yourself to it, you were much happier as 
plain Hugh Farquhar of Winans.” 

“TI might even have forgiven him that,” 
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he answered, “ but in other ways he con- 
stantly irritated and humiliated me. For 
one thing, he has never made any secret of 
his feelings for you.” 

It is certain that he has never obtruded 
them,” said Isabel, and the slow colour 
again burned in her cheek. 

* Not to you, perhaps, because he would 
not dare. I believe he is a coward at 
heart.” 

“ You lie, Hugh, and you know it,” she 
answered promptly. “Ian Strathdee is as 
high-minded and noble a gentleman as ever 
drew the breath of life.” 

“Qh yes, according to the feminine 
notions of honour and high-mindedness,” he 
said sneeringly. “He has plenty of drivel 
and sentimental stuff such as women love.” 

‘* Stuff which you can neither understand 
nor appreciate,” she made answer with a 
faint smile of scorn dawning on her proud 
sweet mouth. 

“Oh, of course that’s your view,” he said, 
“but to me his assumption of superiority in 
every way was sickening and insufferable. I 
was bound to have my revenge one day, and 
I have got it.” 

“Yes, the coward’s revenge,” she supple- 
mented, and her words stung him like a 
whip. 

“You have done a good deal, although 
you may not think it, to foster my hatred 
of him,” he said. “I have seen you, when 
you did not dream me observant, drawing 
mental comparisons between him and me, 
and always to my discredit. Even in ivoks 
you thought him my superior; I have seen it 
in your face.” 

‘You are very observant,” she answered. 
But I shall not take the trouble to contra- 
dict you. I have been a faithful and devoted 
wife to you, Hugh Farquhar, for over twenty 
years, and I have no need now to defend 
myself or my honour. But we are far from 
the point. You quarrelled, then, over your 
imaginary wrongs; did he or you strike the 
first blow?” 

“T hit him on the mouth with the flat 
of my hand,” said Hugh, and there was a 
certain wolfish satisfaction in his utterance 
of these words. “ And, of course, though he 
prides himself upon his amiability and sweet 
temper, he could not ignore such a challenge. 
We fought, I think, for a good five minutes, 
and then he fell heavily to the ground. I 
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***T left him there, whether dead or alive I know not, 


neither do I care’” 


left him there, whether dead or alive I know 
not, neither do I care.” 

“Tt is possible that, even if you left him 
in life,’ she said, and her face was sharpened 
by the anguish of her soul, “if he be not 
found, and that speedily, he may die of ex- 
posure. And yet I am here with you, aiding 
you to escape from the punishment you 
richly deserve! Truly I am amazed at my 
own self-sacrifice. But it is only for the 
sake of Hamish and Myra, you may believe 
that, because I would spare them, if I could, 
the stigma of their father’s public disgrace.” 

“And do you really think, Isabel, that 
you will be able to elude the officers of 
justice, to circumvent all the machinery of 
Scotland Yard? You are a very clever 
woman, but I doubt if you will be clever 
enough for that.” 

“I shall try,” she answered, and her lips 
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met in a determined pressure which 
gave emphasis to her words. 

“We are going to London, I 
suppose ;" shall we stay there?” 

‘“‘That is a question to be an- 
swered afterwards; everything de- 
pends on—on, well, upon the news- 
papers.” 

He grasped her meaning at once 
and winced slightly. 

“TI knew London in my girlhood. 
It was a fortunate thing for me that 
my Aunt Margaret took an interest 
in the poor before ‘slumming’ be- 
came the fashion. It gave me an 
insight into their way of life, and a 
knowledge of their homes and 
haunts, which, no doubt, I am 
about to prove to its uttermost 
value.” 

“ And what about Hamish and 
Myra?” he asked, keeping his eyes 
fixed on her face, fascinated by its 
weird beauty and its unspeakable 
strength of purpose. He knew him- 
self but as clay in her hands, and 
that she could do with him almost 
as she willed. Aspasm crossed her 
face, and her hand clutched her 
heart. 

“Do not speak of them to me,” 
she answered curtly. “I can bear 
much, but not that. Leave me in 
peace. You may believe, at any 
rate, that they shall not be sacri- 
ficed; whatever happens, they must be 
spared as much as possible. Do you think 
it is for your sake I have taken this appalling, 
this suicidal step?” she asked suddenly, 
roused to swift passion. “I have been your 
wife for twenty years, but I am so estranged 
from you in heart that your fate would not 
occasion me the slightest concern. It is for 
my children’s sake that I would seek to 
shield you from the consequences of your 
idiotic folly. If I fail, well then I must fail. 
I shall wait until I see what the newspapers 
have to tell me to-morrow. If they tell me 
that Ian Strathdee is dead by your hand, as 
I am a living woman speaking to you now, 
I will nevér open my lips to you again.” 

“‘ That will be less a punishment than you 
think, perhaps,” he said, trying to answer 
her lightly, “since you seldom open them 
except to scorn and belittle me.” 
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‘You know that that is untrue,” she 
answered wearily. ‘ And, even if it were, my 
scorn would still fall far short of your deserts. 
I was a high-spirited, and in some respects 
a noble creature when you married me, Hugh 
Farquhar. Look at me now, a broken woman, 
without joy in the present or hope for the 
future. It is your work ; doubtless you are 
proud of it.” ~ 

**Oh, come now, Isabel, when you get on 
that high horse of yours you ride it to the 
death,” he said uneasily. “It is this manner 
of speech that drives a man mad. You are 
so unreasonable, and you expect so much 
from life.” 

‘“‘ Tf that is so, then no man can say that 
I have lacked my punishment,” she answered 
bitterly. “ Of what use is this recrimination ? 
Let us be done with it. We have more issues 
at stake than the mere settling of our domestic 
differences. I will lie down and try to sleep, 
for the morrow will bring its own responsi- 
bilities and cares.” 

She suited her action to her word, and 
laid herself down upon the seat with her 
dressing-bag for a pillow. But sleep was far 
from her burning and weary eyes. As the 
great engine bore them swiftly down to the 
Lowlands, through the hills and glens made 
sacred by the blood of the martyrs, her mind 
knew no cessation of activity, but was busy 
turning over a thousand plans for a future 
which stretched before her like a great sea, 
vast, limitless, unexplored. 


CHAPTER III 


Myra FarRQUHAR was governess to the three 
young children of a rich Glasgow merchant, 
who inhabited a princely mansion he had 
built for himself within a few miles of the 
city. She was very happy there, being 
treated with the utmost consideration and 
respect. Mrs. Maitland considered herself 
fortunate in having secured a lady by birth 
and education to undertake the care of her 
children, and did her utmost to make the 
girl feel at home. 

Myra Farquhar had inherited much of 
her mother’s strength of character, and was 
not unfitted by nature to do battle with the 
world, but though she was as happy as it 
was possible for her to be as a dependant in 
the house of a stranger, her heart turned 
perpetually towards the lonely house on the 
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shores of Loch Winans. Those who have 
had a happy childhood, surrounded by love 
and care, are never estranged from it, but 
cherish its memories and sweet associations 
through all the storm and stress of life to 
the very end. It is the most priceless heri- 
tage we can give to our children, a gift which 
money cannot buy. 

It had been the aim of Isabel Farquhar’s 
life to hide from her children the weaker 
and baser side of their father’s character long 
after her own love, if indeed it could ever 
have been dignified by that name, had died. 
She strove to foster the filial feeling in their 
hearts. In her earlier years this had not 
been difficult, because, although selfish and 
weak, and lacking in most of the qualities 
that make for manliness and righteousness, 
Hugh Farquhar could not be actively unkind 
to any living thing, least of all to his little 
children whom he loved. But as they grew 
older, and a clearer and wider vision came 
to them, it became less easy to gloss over 
the discrepancies in his character. They 
knew that, though means were so limited 
that even the provision of meals became a 
problem to be solved, he did nothing to 
better their condition, but idled upon the 
hills with his gun, or on the Loch with his 
rod, while their mother’s head ached trying 
to meet the demands made upon her too 
slender purse. It had been Isabel Farqu- 
har’s habit to speak of her husband to the 
children as a person whose health forbade 
him to exert himself too much, as one who 
required to be taken care of. But there 
came atime when she knew that it would 
be difficult to keep up that pleasant fiction, 
and she therefore welcomed more cheerfully 
than she might otherwise have done the 
day on which brother and sister went out 
into the world to seek their own fortunes. 
Hamish was employed in the office of Mr. 
Maitland, and the brother and sister having 
thus many opportunities of meeting, felt 
their exile less than they might otherwise 
have done. 

The second morning after the strange 
flight taken by her father and mother, Myra 
was in the schoolroom waiting for her young 
charges to come down, when their mother en- 
tered, bidding her as usual a cheerful “‘ Good 
morning.” Mrs. Maitland was a large, com- 
fortable, motherly person, who looked well to 
the ways of her household, and was a true 
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‘While the ostler was busy in the stable she sat down on the seat by the inn door” 


friend to all in trouble. Myra Farquhar had 
a sincere respect for her, although she often 
felt that they were beings of a different 
order. 

“Good morning, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Maitland; her voice was most pleasant 
always, suggesting goodwill and peace to- 
wards allmen. “I hoped I should find you 
alone. There is something in the paper this 
morning which I thought would interest you 
—a bit of news from Strathdee.” 

Myra looked up with swift interest. She 
was a tall, shapely girl, with her mother’s fine 
features and keen black eyes. She exactly 
resembled an early portrait of Isabel Farqu- 
har by Raeburn, which hung on the staircase 
at Winans Lodge. Perhaps the character- 
istic her face lacked most was that of 
sympathy. It was a hard face, and her eyes 
would have been more beautiful had they 
been less keen and swift in their glance. 
There were many of Mrs. Maitland’s friends 
and neighbours who disapproved of her 
governess, and openly marvelled that she 
could keep such an insufferable person in 
her house. 

“ News from Strathdee!” she exclaimed 
in astonishment. “It is seldom anything 
happens there. What was it ?” 


“Rather a tragic occurrence,” answered 
Mrs. Maitland. ‘ My husband has just been 
reading it to me. Lord Strathdee has been 
found in an unconscious state in his own 
grounds, and it seems to be the opinion that 
he had been the victim of foul play. He is 
not expected to recover.” 

Myra grew suddenly pale, and an appre- 
hension which she could scarcely master 
seized her heart. 

“That is a tragedy indeed,” she said, 
trying to speak lightly. ‘ But I think it 
likely that it will be an accident. Lord 
Strathdee is so much beloved that I am sure 
no one would injure a hair of his head.” 

“That may be, but that is the opinion 
given. Of course the details are of the 
most meagre description, because it seems 
that his lordship was not discovered until 
yesterday. The whole Strath seems to be 
in a state of the most unprecedented excite- 
ment.” 

“ MayI see the paper, Mrs. Maitland?” 
asked Myra anxiously. 

“Why, certainly, I'll send it up to you. 
I might have known that you would be 
interested in it. But it is only a small 
paragraph ; no doubt we shall get some more 
details in the evening papers.” 
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At that moment the children came bound- 
ing into the room, and after a few words 
with them, Mrs. Maitland went downstairs. 
She did not forget to send the newspaper 
up to the schoolroom, but Myra gleaned 
very little additional information from it. 
It was simply, as Mrs. Maitland had said, 
a short paragraph stating that Lord Strathdee 
had been found in an unconscious state in 
his own woods, under circumstances which 
seemed to point to foul play; no suspicions 
were mentioned or. blame attached to any 
one. In spite of that, however, Myra was 
conscious of a strong and painful sense of 
approaching trouble. She had the utmost 
difficulty in concentrating her thoughts upon 
the work of the morning, and her pupils found 
her absent-minded and less strict than usual. 

After the early dinner she asked 
and obtained permission to go out 
alone for an hour or two, and took 
the first train to the city, proceeding 
at once to the large block of offices 
in George Square, where the great 
business of Maitland Brothers was 
carried on. By the time she reached 
her destination she had worked her- 
self up to a fever of excitement. 

It was most unusual for any one 
to call upon the employees during 
business hours, but she had no hesi- 
tation in doing so, knowing that she 
had but to send her name to Mr. 
Maitland to remove any difficulty 
that might be thrown in her way. 

She had not waited long in the 
little anteroom when her brother 
joined her. She saw from his face 
that he guessed upon what errand 
she had come. 

“You know what has happened to 
Lord Strathdee, Hamish,” she said 
at once. ‘I feel so anxious, that I 
could not wait without seeing you. 
Oh, do you think that papa can have 
had anything to do with it?” 

Now Hamish Farquhar was a young 
man who took life lightly, and who 
did not suffer himself to be depressed 
by any ordinary occurrence, he there- 
fore laughed aloud at his sister’s 
apprehension. 

“]T just thought you’d be getting 
some such stupid idea into your head,” 
he answered. “ I’ve been thinking it 
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out myself, and I don’t see that the governor 
would have anything to gain by pitching into 
Strathdee. Therefore you may take it from 
me that he’s got too much common-sense to 
give himself away so entirely. Besides, 
though they have never pulled in the same 
boat, Myra, I don’t think it has ever got to 
such a pitch as that.” 

Myra was scarcely reassured by these 
remarks. She knew the light-hearted and 
optimistic nature of Hamish, and that he 
seldom bestowed a serious thought on any- 
thing. 

“ Mother said in her last letter,” she said 
gravely, “that father was very angry with 
Lord Strathdee about the land just outside 
Port-na-carry. Lord Strathdee had sent his 
foresters to fence it in, so that it is now 
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within the boundaries of Strathdee. It 
realiy is not a matter of the least conse- 
quence, but it seemed to irritate father very 
much, Just think what a terrible thing it 
would be if—if they should have come to 
blows over it.” 

* Oh, don’t worry over it like that, Myra,” 
said Hamish, his boyish face looking quite 
rueful. ‘You are always so dead in earnest 
about everything. It doesn’t pay. If you’d 
take a leaf from my book, and not worry over 
anything, you’d be far happier.” 

“That may be, but I can’t,” answered the 
girl, and a shadow made her face look old 
and sad. “Things lay hold of me. I keep 
thinking of the unhappy estrangement be- 
tween father and Lord Strathdee. It seems 
so needless, and we might have got so much 
comfort and satisfaction out of neighbourly 
intercourse with him.” 

“ That’s a very shrewd remark, little 
woman,” said Hamish. “ But all the same, 
mind you, although I’ve nothing to sayagainst 
Strathdee, I can’t help but being sorry for 
the governor. Just think, Myra, if there had 
been no Strathdee, we might have been 
living at the castle now, instead of grubbing 
on as we are here.” 

** But what is the use of thinking of that, 
Hamish ?” said Myra with a touch of impa- 
tience. “It is not Lord Strathdee’s fault, 
and I think he has done everything he could 
for us in the glen. Mother thinks so too.” 

“Oh, Strathdee has a way of getting round 
women,” said Hamish lightly. “But now I 
mustn’t stay talking to you here. I expect 
you'll have a letter from the mater in the 
morning.” 

‘IT hope so. I shall not know much 
peace of mind until I do hear,” said Myra, 
not much comforted by her interview. 
“Somehow, I feel that there’s going to be 
trouble, Hamish, worse trouble than we’ve 
ever had yet.” 

“Oh, you always have been a croaker,” 
said the lad lightly. ‘ Why not ask off from 
Friday to Monday, and take a run up to 
Winans? I'd go myself, only as I was off 
last week, I can’t presume again.” 

When Myra stepped into the open street 
she was arrested by the newsboys shouting 
their wares at the pitch of their voices. She 
stood still, and a sitkening band seemed to 
close round her heart as she listened to their 
shrill cries. 


‘ Supposed murder in the North. 
of Lord Strathdee. Affair 
mystery.” 

She tried to still the beating of her poor 
heart and to bring herself to a quieter mood. 
She bought a paper and, turning it over, read 
as she walked. She found, as is so often 
the case, that the contents were much more 
meagre than the shouting advertisers tried 
to make their purchasers believe. But they 
were grave enough. Lord Strathdee, if not 
actually dead, was in extremis. With a pain- 
ful eagerness she scanned the brief account 
of the occurrence, which detailed how Lord 
Strathdee had been found in his own woods 
in an unconscious state, evidently resulting 
from a blow. Traces of a struggle had been 
found in his immediate vicinity, and the 
police were very reticent as to what had 
occurred, and what clues they possessed 
regarding his assailant. The paragraph closed 
with the words, “Sensational developments 
may be expected”; words which rang their 
ominous change in Myra’s ears as she found 
her way to the railway station and sought her 
way home. By the time she had reached 
Stonefield her excitement had risen to an 
incontrollable pitch, and she felt that only 
one course was open to her. She asked at 
once for Mrs. Maitland, and finding her in 
the drawing-room, asked if she could be 
spared for a few days. 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish. I suppose 
it is this sad affair at Strathdee which has 
upset you. Do you know Lord Strathdee ?” 

“‘ He is my father’s cousin, Mrs. Maitland,” 
Myra answered, and as she looked at the 
sympathetic, motherly face, she felt moved 
to share her trouble. For she was a desolate 
creature at that moment, and the founda- 
tions of things seemed to be slipping from 
her. 

“Your father’s cousin, is he indeed! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Maitland, and marvelled that, 
though Myra Farquhar had now been an 
inmate of her house -for two years, she now 
heard it for the first time. ‘“ No wonder you 
are upset. Had he any enemies?” 

“None. He was beloved in Strathdee 
from end to end,” answered the girl, and her 
voice was full of pain. “If you can spare 
me, I shall go to-night. I can catch the 
train at Wiffars Junction and get to Altna- 
caple by eight o’clock.” 

“ Certainly, my dear; go at once. Wolfe 
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shall drive you to Wiffars, and I hope you 
will arrive to find matters less serious than 
you expect.” 

About eight in the evening Myra arrived 
at Altnacaple; and she fancied, so ultra- 
sensitive had she become, that even the few 
people about the quiet little station looked 
at her askance. 

She stepped swiftly across to the inn and 
asked for a trap to take her into Winans. 
While the ostler was busy in the stable she 
sat down on the seat by the inn door. The 
soft sweet breath of the evening air, scented 
by a thousand heather-bells, floated around 
her, the round green billows of the hills, out- 
lined against the skies, photographed them- 
selves upon her memory; the cry of the 
curlew calling to his mate across the brown 
stretches of the moorland lingered long in 
her ears. When we are strung up by intense 
feeling, all our senses become strangely 
sharpened, and nothing escapes them. ‘The 
landlord of the Caple Inn, sometime farm 
steward to Lord Strathdee, and well known 
to Myra since her childhood, did not come 
to talk to her as was his custom. He knew 
she was there, and as Myra could see him 
quite plainly in the bar, she took his singular 
reticence as another ominous sign. 

The young man who drove her was a 
stranger to her, and she felt no desire for 
any talk with him, Within an hour the fresh, 
sturdy hill pony brought them to Strathdee. 
As they passed the great gates of the castle, 
with the lion rampant on the grey stone posts, 
speech passed the girl’s lips for the first 
time. 

“Ts Lord Strathdee dead ? ” 

“No, miss,” answered the lad_ stolidly. 
“At least he was living this morning when 
the big doctors came out from Glasgow to 
see him.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Myra dismissed her conveyance before she 
entered the village, and stole on foot to 
Winans by the edge of the moor behind the 
houses of Dee. She was now without hope. 
The anguish of her heart was such that she 
could scarcely bear it in silence. It seemed 
to her strained vision that an unnatural and 
ominous hush seemed to brood on the old 
white house, about which there was no sign 
of life. The front door was closed. She 
anxiously regarded the window of the sitting- 
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room, where so often of an evening her 
mother was busy with her needlework or 
book. It was open, and the curtains swayed 
gently in the evening breeze. 

As she came within sight of the doorway, 
Anne Gordon entered the room to close the 
window, and seeing the girl on the lawn gave 
a low cry and ran in amazement to the door. 

** Mercy upon us, Miss Myra, what is it ? 
Is Mr. Hamish worse ? ” 

Myra started at the question. 

“Hamish is quite well, 
answered without thinking. 
mother ?” 

**She’s gone, Miss Myra, to Glasgow, 
through the bad news of Mr. Hamish. How 
is my dear lad, that I have nursed on my 
knee?” 

Myra felt her limbs trembling beneath 
her. 

“ Let me come in, Anne; I am weak and 
faint,” she cried. “Surely something terrible 
has happened.” As she spoke, she followed 
Anne Gordon into the house, and was glad 
to sink down upon the oak settle in the hall. 
In a moment the whole matter was clear to 
her. The worst had happened, and her 
father and mother had fled from Winans. 
Anne Gordon, no fool, but not so quick of 
comprehension as the younger mind, stood 
before her, looking perplexed and troubled. 

“ My father and mother then have gone 
to Glasgow ?” she repeated at length, trying 
to speak in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“Yes, Miss Myra, on Thursday evening. 
The mistress seemed in sore distress about 
Mr. Hamish. She might have been in sorer 
trouble about something else had she stopped 
at home.” 

Myra sat silent a moment, divided in 
mind whether to trust Anne or not. She 
saw that suspicion was awakened in the 
faithful soul’s mind, yet, since her mother 
had withheld her confidence, she hesitated. 

‘I did not see them. I wish I had stayed. 
But the newspapers made me fear I knew 
not what, so 1 came to see. What do you 
know about this terrible thing that has 
happened, Anne? Tell me quickly, for I can- 
not bear what is in my soul.” 

“IT know nothing, Miss Myra. I have 
heard much,” answered Anne significantly. 
“It is a pity that the master and mistress 
went when they did.” 

* Lord Strathdee is still alive, Anne. The 
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lad who drove me from Altnacaple told me 
so much.” 

“If he is alive he is no more, Miss Myra. 
He was sore hurt, and whether he live or die, 
Miss Myra, the hand that did it will be 
cursed in Strathdee.” 

Myra winced. 

“You said you had heard much. Tell 
me what you have heard, what they say in 
the glen.” 

“Miss Myra, I will not be telling you all 
they say,” answered Anne Gordon sorrow- 
fully. “ But if you will go back to the town 
and bid the master and mistress come back 
quickly, some lying mouths will be shut.” 

Myra did not speak. A dry sob choked 
in her throat, and her heart failed her as it 
had not yet done. The walls seemed to be 
closing in around her. She rose unsteadily 
to her feet, pressing her hot hands to her 
throbbing temples. 

“ Anne, Anne, I know what they say, that 
Lord Strathdee fell by my father’s hand ; and 
oh, I fear it is true.” 

“Miss Myra, that I should live to say I 
fear it too!” echoed Anne, and though 
there was sorrow in her tone there was relief 
likewise. An outspoken fear is ever better 
than a secret dread which eats into the soul. 
They clasped each other’s hands, and for a 
brief space further speech seemed impossible 
to either. 

“Tell me the worst now, Anne; some 
particulars I must have, so that I may think 
what is best for me to do.” 

“On Thursday night, after dinner, Miss 
Myra, the Laird went out. He was in a 
very ill humour because the dinner was poor, 
and in the midst of it he heard that Lord 
Strathdee’s men had started to fence in the 
land at Port-na-carry. He went straight to 
the castle, they say, and asked for Lord 
Strathdee, and when they told him he was 
gone in the woods, he went out to seek him. 
And that is all any man or woman knows 
for certain in the glen, though they make 
stories, and give them out as gospel, more 
in number than I can tell.” 

“There can be no doubt, Anne, though 
it nearly slays me to say it, that my father 
and mother, fearing the worst, have fled from 
Winans. But to go to Glasgow, it seems 
useless and unwise, they can so easily be 
traced.” 

“ As you have not seen them there, Miss 
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Myra,” said Anne shrewdly, “I will be 
thinking that they have gone on further. I 
am amazed that the mistress, who loves 
justice and truth, should have taken such a 
step at all.” 

Myra shivered as if smitten with a sudden 
chill. 

“ We never know how we will act in such 
desperate circumstances, but I think with 
you that it would have been but wise to wait 
at least until Lord Strathdee either dies or 
shows some sign of recovery.” 

Anne hesitated a moment and then spoke 
out yet more freely. 

*« Miss Myra, it is only right to tell you 
that the police have begun their investiga- 
tions, and that yesterday, on whose authority 
I don’t know, they searched this house from 
top to bottom. And the serjeant questioned 
me as if I had been in the court, but I was 
able for him, and I just said to myself, ‘It 
isn’t much Anne Gordon will be telling you, 
my man, to her mistress’s hurt.’ ” 

Myra faintly smiled. It was something, 
in the midst of such chaos and despair, to 
know of one faithful heart upon whose fide- 
lity she could rely. 

“ And—did they—did they say that they 
would seek my father?” 

“I did not ask them, Miss Myra, but I 
heard that they have been at Altnacaple and 
found out from Walter Chisholm what train 
they went by, and I have heard no more.” 

It was enough, Myra thought as she 
wearily ascended the stair and entered her 
mother’s bedroom. It was orderly and in 
readiness for the absent inmates. It had 
a quaint octagon window with a low seat 
running round it. Kneeling on the faded 
cushions she could see the distant lights of 
the Castle of Strathdee; all depended on what 
should happen within its walls during the 
next few hours, or days at most. Should 
Lord Strathdee die of the hurt he had re- 
ceived, then nothing could save her father 
from being hunted down as a murderer. 

As she knelt down to make some plan for 
the uncertain future, she suddenly saw two 
flashing lights moving from the direction of 
the castle. She knew that it was a trap of 
some sort, and her quick apprehension made 
her surmise that it was Dr. Macphail re- 
turning from his evening visit to Lord 
Strathdee. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and by 
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that hour the most of the inhabitants of Dee 
would be sound asleep. She hesitated a 
moment, and then, knowing that she would 
obtain from the doctor the most reliable 
information regarding the injured man’s 
state, she drew on her cloak again, wrapped 
a white shawl round her head, and stole 
through the thick shrubbery at the end of 
the house to.the gate which opened on the 
Dee road. The doctor’s gig was within a 
htindred yards of the gate when she opened 
it and stood out upon the footpath so that 
they might see her. Her white shawl served 
to make her figure conspicuous, and the 
doctor at once observed it. 

“ What’s that at Winans gate, Duncan?” 
he said gruffly. 

“T’m not sure, sir, but I think it looks 
like Miss Farquhar,” answered the man 
dubiously. 

“Tt is just her,” said the doctor. “I 
wonder when she came. Draw up, will you, 
till I speak to her.” 

He was out of the gig almost before the 
impatient horse, anxious to get home to his 
stable, had been brought to a standstill. 

“I hope you'll excuse me stopping you, 
Dr. Macphail,” said Myra apologetically. 
“1 saw your lights from the window, and I 
came down just to ask you a question.” 

* All right, my dear,” said the old man, 
expressing no surprise. ‘When did you 
come?” 

“Only to-night; but before we say another 
word, tell me first whether Lord Strathdee 
is likely to recover.” 

“ Ah! that no man can tell,” said the 
doctor gravely; “though there is not a 


man, woman, or child in the glen but hopes 
he will.” 

“ Has he recovered consciousness yet ? ” 

** Not yet,” answered the doctor, and he 
looked with some pity at the white, haggard 
face of Myra Farquhar. There was no need 
for him to ask a single question. He knew 
the dread that was in her heart, and what 
had brought her there. “ Malcolm is stay- 
ing the night at the castle. It is not safe 
that his lordship should be left for a single 
moment, and though nurses are very good, 
there is something else wanted in this case 
besides good nursing.” 

“The lad at the Caple Inn told me that 
some doctors had been out from Glasgow 
this morning,” said Myra feverishly. ‘What 
did they say?” 

The old doctor shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“What could they say, my dear? They 
let on that they know a lot, but when it 
comes to a mystery like this they are not 
much better than the country doctors they 
despise. They could do very little when 
they came this morning, and were very glad 
to pocket their fees and leave Malcolm and 
me to battle with the case.” 

** Does Malcolm think he will recover ?” 
asked Myra with the same feverish eager- 
ness. 

* We know not what to think, Myra; 
stranger things have happened, but no man 
can deny that Lord Strathdee is in a most 
critical state. Just wait a moment, and I'll 
send Duncan home. I will come in with 
you, Myra; I shall be glad of a mouthful of 
whisky while we talk over this sad business.” 
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WHEN the herds were watching 
In the midnight chill, 

Came a spotless lambkin 
From the heavenly hill. 


Snow was on the mountains, 
And the wind was cold, 
When from God’s own garden 
Dropped a rose of gold. 


When ’twas bitter winter, 
Houseless and forlorn 

In a star-lit stable 
Christ the Babe was born. 


Welcome, heavenly lambkin ; 
Welcome, golden rose ; 
Alleluia, Baby 
In the swaddling clothes ! 
W. V. Taytor 








By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


HE New Year has arrested the atten- 
tion, and stirred the hearts, of all 
races who have had.a fixed measure 
of time. The various ways of 

reckoning and celebrating the New Year 
reveal what men believe to be the secret of a 
fresh start in life, and the supreme events in 
their histcry. New Year customs are thus full 
of interesting suggestions as they preserve a 
portion of the ripe wisdom of the ancient world. 

I offer five specimens. 

I. The Old Egyptian Siyle—-Among the 
ancient Egyptians New Year’s Eve was called 
“the night of the drop.” It was between 
the 17th and 2oth of June, usually on the 
17th. They believed that their river flowed 
down from heaven. Every river does so, 
but they. held that the old Nile came direct 
from heaven in a supernatural way. And 
no wonder : for it is one of the greatest and 
most beneficent marvels in the world; its 
overflow is always about the same time and 
height ; it brings to the-whole land a resur- 
rection as fromthe grave; and it floats 


ready-made riches to the feet of millions. 
When at its lowest ebb, about the middle of 
June, a tear from Isis, they firmly believed, 
fell into it, whereupon it began to rise. 
A confused idea of this. tear from heaven 
still lingers among the Mahometans and 
Christians of Egypt. In the olden time, the 
Egyptians had a “ watch-night service” all 
night long. They could not sleep for very 
joy, and they sat up all night to greet the 
new-born morn. Man and beast and all 
green things were then only half alive or 
less ; but the beginning of the inundation 
gave them assurance of better days. In 
sympathy with reviving nature they devoted 
the sacred night and the following day to 
deeds of beneficence and overflowing joy. 
Their exuberant piety drew them to their 
temples, where they joined in_ religious 
functions and processions, and chanted 
hymns. They laid aside their soiled gar- 
ments and clothed themselyes in white in 
token of their purification and new dedica- 
tion to their gods. They also anointed 
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their heads with holy oil, crowned themselves 
with their favourite flowers, and carried 
palms in their hands. On New Year's Eve, 
the priests, having cleared out all the old 
ashes, kindled in the temples the sacred 
fires for the year, and every one of the faith- 
ful took a spark from the altar and with it 
kindled the firé on his own hearth. The 
poorest family-had a new lamp in which was 
burned a sacred oil mingled with salt. This 
was called “ the lighting of the fire,” and ‘the 
whole’ land was ‘then ablaze from end to 
end. ‘Lane informs us that “the night of 
the drop ” is still observed by nearly all the 
modern Egyptians, and ranks among the 
greatest events of the year. 

During the day after this night the 
people had the greatest feast of the year, 
The universal joy» moved all classes to 
fraternise on equal terms. The tide of 
good feeling was then like their brimming 
river when it poured itself over the foaming 
cataracts. 

Thrice happy way of welcoming the New 
Year! Their putting away of all soiled and 
worn-out things, their sense of the Divine 
pity, their hearty goodwill, their grateful joy, 
their kindling of new and sacred fires on 
every hearth, and their inspiring hope of a 
daily growing abundance—all these are very 
beautiful and readily lend themselves to 
evangelical uses. 

Pa Il. ‘The Chinese Style—It had and has a 
secular and a sacred side. What he calls 
“ rounding the year” is a great institution 
with every Chinaman. He will not go to 
bed on New Year’s Eve till he has paid all 
the debts of the past year. This is an 


essential part of his religion. As the year 


draws to a close, he calls in all his old debts, 
and casts about: for ways and means of 
meeting them. Rather than begin the New 
Year with old debts, he will starve self and 
family for weeks, sell his furniture, take on 
new loans at high interest, and even turn 
thief and highwayman. The calendar of 
crime in China, they tell us, is heavier in 
December than in any other month, because 
many must get money then by hook or 
crook for clearing off all their old scores 
with the expiring year. A profound truth 
lies at the core of this Chinese custom. A 
happy’ New Year is not possible to a right- 
minded man if overshadowed by debts 
which an effort could wipe out. The frank 
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acknowledgment, and, where possible, the 
prompt payment, of financial debts would 
add enormously to the happiness of the 
millions of debtors and creditors in our 
land. As it is, even in this lower region, 
“ more blessed to give than to receive,” the 
greater happiness would fall to the debtors. 
The New Year is the most fitting time for 
making this substantial contribution to our 
own enjoyment of life and also to that of 
our neighbour whose kindness has made us 
their debtors. This’ Chinese plan has a 
virtue in it that would sweeten the atmos- 
phere of modern society. 

As the old year closes, the Chinese do not 
forget the higher side of life. They then 
have their great yearly family gatherings 
before the spirit-tablets of their dead. They 
have then their. chief family feasts and also 
their most solemn sacrifices to the spirits of 
their ancestors, whom they regard as their 
guests. The dutiful son in a foreign land 
makes extraordinary efforts to be under the 
old roof-tree on that evening. Never doesa 
Chinaman worship with more earnestness. 
‘“‘ This ancestral feast on the last night of the 
year,” says a Chinese missionary, “ is to the 
Chinese what the Passover night is to the 
pious Jew.” With great reverence all sorts 
of offerings are then made to the spirits of 
their ancestors. 

There is a fine touch of nature in all this. 
One never feels more keenly the pathos of 
life than when the old year is dying. The 
images of one’s deceased relatives then rise 
before one’s mind with peculiar vividness, 
and reverence for them probably reaches 
its highest water-mark. David felt all this 
when he said, “ Hold not thy peace at my 
tears, for I um a stranger with thee and a 
sojourner as all my fathers were” (Ps. xxxix. 
12). This reverent remembrance of their 
dead by the Chinese in the closing hours 
of the ‘year gives us a sense of enlarged 
kindred, for it proves that their hearts are 
fashioned like our own. 

III. The Roman Sitvle—The Romans 
counted their years from the legendary 
founding. of Rome, the grandest event, so 
far as they knew, in the history of the world. 
In the same way the Greeks measured their 
time by their great Olympian games, during 
which they had a universal truce, while the 
Mahometans date their era from the flight of 
Mahomet to Medina on July 15, which is 
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their New Year’s Day. The Roman years 
were dated A.U.C.: Anno Urbis Condite, 
that is, in the year of the founding of the 
city. We have borrowed from them a 
heathen calendar, though we have a Christian 
era. They called their first month January 
from Janus, the god of doors and beginnings. 
He had two faces : the one old, and looking 
backwards ; the other young, and looking 
forwards. It was a pleasing conceit. 

No other nation ascribed so much im- 
portance to the beginnings of things. They 
were experts in the science of fresh starts. 
If any plan failed, it was owing, they thought, 
to some fault in the way of beginning it; 
they at once gave it up and began anew. 
They took wonderful pains to propitiate 
Janus, who, in their opinion, could make or 
mar any undertaking. Their ablest men, 
like Augustus and Cesar, would have drawn 
back with shuddering if they had put their 
left foot foremost in entering a house, or on 
reaching the top of a stair. The ideas 
which surround “first footing” are, no doubt, 
survivals of these superstitious customs. All 
the Romans firmly believed that success had 
a magical connection with the first step in 
any enterprise. 

New Year’s Day was thus with them the 
day of days. On it they offered elaborate 
sacrifices to their gods, especially to Janus. 
They had a universal holiday; they wore 
white festive garments ; they avoided all oaths 
and quarrellings and evil speaking. They 
took care that all their thoughts, words and 
actions were pure and favourable. ‘They 
literally sweetened the breath of society ; for 
they then burnt odoriferous woods in every 
temple and house. All the servants of the 
State wore their new uniforms, and all the 
people were clad in white. They also gave 
new gifts to their friends. Some of these 
gifts were called Strena, that is, gilded, 
because, mindful of the genius of the day, 
they made even the envelope and wrappings 
as beautiful as possible. The French 
imitate the Romans both in the word and 
the thing ; for they call New Year’s Day “Le 
Jour des Etrennes,” the day of gifts. Believ- 
ing that the first day furnished omens for the 
whole year and gave its keynote, they per- 
formed on it some part of the works they 
intended to do before next New Year. The 
soldiers then renewed their Sacramentum, 
their oath of loyalty to Cesar. Thus on 


that happy day they tried by every possible 
means to lift their whole life to the highest 
level, and make the New Year new indeed in 
respect of quality as of time. 

For one day at least they shook off all 
the old bad things which had poisoned their 
past, and effectually reminded themselves by 
many acted parables of the ideals which 
could purify and ennoble their future. 
Their New Year’s Day, no doubt, added some 
worthy elements to their lives. Their very 
superstitions admonish us, for they hold a 
kernel of truth ; and those customs of theirs 
which are not superstitious show how the 
ancients still speak to us with hoary wis- 
dom. 

IV. The Jewish Style—From their Exodus 
out of Egypt, the Jews have had two begin- 
nings of the year, the one in Spring at the 
Passover, and the other in Autumn before 
the Day of Atonement. The latter was the 
more celebrated. It usually falls about the 
middle of September. ‘Their name for New 
Year’s Day is “ The Head of the Year,” and 
“The Day of Judgment,” or “ The Feast of 
Trumpets”; as the ram’s horn is then 
blown. They fill the opening days of the year 
with acts of penitence, propitiation, and 
almsgiving. They consider the last month 
of the year a month of “warning” and 
“stirring.” The horn is sounded every 
morning to give notice that “ The Terrible 
Day” is coming. For they believe that on 
New Year’s Day Jehovah sits on the Judg- 
ment Throne, takes account of acts done 
during the year, and seals every one’s destiny 
for the coming year. Three books are then 
opened. One is for hardened sinners, who 
are condemned ; another is for the perfectly 
righteous, whose names are at once written 
in the Book of Life; and the third book 
is for the intermediates, to whom is granted 
a respite of ten days, during which they are 
to repent and earn God’s favour by deeds of 
piety. The first ten days are the Jewish 
Lent, and prepare for the Day of Atone- 
ment, the greatest day in their year. Devout 
Jews then afflict their souls (and often their 
bodies too) with great rigour. They call this 
period the Great White Fast. They fast for 
twenty-four hours on end, each wrapped in 
the white shroud in which he is to be buried. 
They then abound in almsgiving and other 
good works, giving away in charity during 
these ten days more money than in the rest 
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of the year. By the Day of Atonement their 
fasts are changed into festivals. 

‘We can easily believe that no other nation 
has done as much as the Jews to steep the 
New Year in religion. These New Year 
observances, if purged from their all-pervad- 
ing taint of self-righteousness and sordid 
bargaining with God, set forth impressively 
the four fundamentals of the Jewish and the 
Christian faith—repentance, atonement, ser- 
vice, and consequent joy. 

V. Our Style.—It is a.p., Anno Domini, 
“ The Year of Grace.” Very striking it is 
that the reckoning of time in every civilised 
nation is thus an act of homage to Christ. 
Indeed, every time we give a date we tacitly 
admit that the birth of Christ is the grandest 
event in the career of our planet. It is 
thus conceded that He has divided the 
history of the world into two halves, and 
given mankind an entirely new era. Could 
there be a more impressive testimony to the 
difference which Christ has made? As 
George Herbert puts it, 


The Shepherd's crook grew to a sceptre here, 
Giving new names and numbers to the year. 


It was, and still is, the way of some to 
“drink in” the New Year. As the old 
year was dying, a crowd used to gather near 
the town-clock, and as soon as twelve was 
struck, they rushed off to the houses of their 
friends and offered them liquor. This is 
called “first footing,” or “the first foot.” 
Hours were often thus spent in wassail over 
what was called “the loving cup.” I1t was 
a common idea that if the first person seen 
on the New Year was a friend, the year 
would be fortunate.. This odd notion of 
“luck” is probably an attenuated survival 
of the old Roman habit of ascribing a 
supreme magical power to all doings on the 
first day of the year. It caused many 
literally to stumble on the threshold of the 
New Year—an ill omen. 

This practice of indulging in strong drink 
on New Year’s Day is probably found among 
all races. The Jewish historian of the Jews 
in London. tells us that in the ghetto 
on New Year’s Eve “there is a stir of 
goodwill and gaiety, a reconciliation of old 
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feuds in view of the solemn season of repent- 
ance, and a washing down of enmities in 
rum.” 

One is glad to know that the poor custom 
of “first footing” is dying out; for it has 
helped to throw the charms of good fellow- 
ship around the intemperance which is 
blighting our nation. The idea at the 
bottom of the custom, if purified, is good. 
It reminds us that all genial currents should 
now be in full flood, and that the winter 
without should not be intensified by the 
winter within. 

By what has been happily called “ one of 
the happy plagiarisms which the Church has 
made from the world,” many devout people 
pray in the new year while others dance or 
drink it in. To the thoughtful this season 
brings many of the most affecting appeals. 
Christmas and the New Year conspire to 
urge upon us the great duty of hearty good 
will to all men. ‘“ The yule log burns all 
feuds and hatred,” and the New Year feeds 
the same sacred consuming flame. Christian 
biography shows that to many the New Year 
has been new indeed, a veritable Annus 
Domini and year of grace. Nota few have 
then left behind them the old worn-out life, 
and begun the new and satisfying life of 
faith. There is a secret mighty influence 
about the season which makes the soul more 
malleable than at other times. And many 
Christians of the old school used at the 
New Year to renew their vows in as business- 
like a fashion as they made their wills. With 
them the vow stood for what is meant by 
the modern phrases of dedication, consecra- 
tion, and self-surrender. Whatever the form 
may be, all Christians have instinctively felt 
that the New Year should breed new 
yearnings. 

We may borrow a New Year’s greeting 
from the Middle Ages. At the entrance to 
some valleys on the Continent the traveller 
finds big straggling letters chiselled out of 
the rock. The same letters were often 
engraven upon the main gates of houses and 
cities. Over the portals of the New Year 
let us inscribe the old words— 


Salus EIntrantibus, 
Pax Lxreuntibus. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS MISSIONARY HEROES 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.1.E. 


HE attitude of Mr. Gladstone to- 
wards the foreign missionary enter- 
prise of the nineteenth century 
has not hitherto been remarked 

in the many estimates of his public life and 
personal character. Yet during a period of 
at least sixty years he did not cease to care 
for the dark and the depressed peoples who 
form the majority of the human race. Alike 
as a statesman responsible for the British 
Empire, which is in trust for a third of 
the non-Christians of mankind, and as a 
man who early submitted himself to the 
easy yoke of the Christ, Mr. Gladstone, by 
speech and by pen, was an earnest and a 
wise advocate of foreign missions. Fore- 
most among the heroes for whom he ex- 
pressed admiration and sometimes envy 
were Selwyn and Patteson, Carey and 
Marshman, Duff, Livingstone and Moffat. 
He was catholic in his sympathies while ever 
loyal to the Church of England, and to that 
school in the Church with which his Oxford 
training identified him. His interests in 
missions to the heathen, the Mohammedans 
and the Parsees, was not only a part of that 
large-heartedness which led him to denounce 
the Bourbon (Naples), Bulgarian and Arme- 
nian atrocities and to bring about the united 
Italy and the enlarged Greece of the present 
day ; he helped Foreign Missions because 
he was intensely loyal to Jesus Christ. Only 
the influence of Sir John Gladstone kept 
him, possibly, from himself becoming a mis- 
sionary when, as a youth, “he pressed his 
father hard to allow him to become a clergy- 
man.” 

“The State in its Relations with the 
Church,” which he published inthe year 1838, 
describing himself as “student of Christ 
Church and M.P. for Newark,” reveals the 
root of his whole spiritual life. Fresh from 
the study of Augustine’s great missionary 
apology, De Civitate Dei, and of Dante's 
Paradiso, the young statesman there pictures 
“the fulness of time” in passages of chas- 
tened eloquence, ending in these words : 


** Now the mercies of the Covenant are made for 
every one, are offered to and enjoined on every one: 


‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’ . . . Let us then keep steadily in 
view this universality, or universal applicability of 
the Christian dispensation as opposed to the limited 
applicability of the Jewish.” 


Twenty-seven years afterwards, in his fare- 
well address, as Lord Rector of the University 
of Edinburgh, on the place of Ancient Greece 
in the providential order of the world, the 
then experienced orator spoke thus to its 
students : 


“But if the highest of all conditions in the 
existence of the creature be his aspect towards the 
God to whom he owes his being and in whose 
great hand he stands, then let us make our search 
elsewhere. All the wonders of the Greek civilisa- 
tion heaped together are less wonderful than is the 
single book of Psalms.”’ 


It was in the year 1859 that Mr. Glad- 
stone appeared on a missionary platform, 
and seconded a resolution in favour of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa. The 
scene was the beautiful Senate House of 
Cambridge. The speaker was the most dis- 
tinguished son of Oxford clothed in “the 
vestment ” of the honorary degree which had 
just been conferred upon him. The subject 
was David Livingstone. After urging on 
his unique audience the three special modes 
in which we can contribute to the extension 
of the Gospel—funds, prayers, personal sacri- 


_ fices—each rising above the other in impor- 


cance, he exclaimed : 


“ Dr. Livingstone is an example of a man who 
raises our idea of the age in which we live. That 
simplicity inseparable from all true grandeur, that 
breadth and force, that superiority to all worldly 
calls and enjoyments, that rapid and keen intelli- 
gence, that power of governing men, and that 
delight in governing them for their own good—in 
all this we have evidence of the great man. And 
the qualities of the man are the very qualities 
which commend themselves with resistless power 
to the young by whom wesee this building crowded. 
For when I stand in this noble structure on this 
occasion I cannot stay for a moment to admire its 
magnificent proportions. It is not the Temple 
that sanctifies the gold, it is not the Senate House 
of Cambridge, beautiful as the fabric is in itself, 
but it is the minds and hearts of those by whom it 
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is filled that are deserving of attention. Let us 
render to Dr. Livingstone the full tribute which is 
due to him. Dr. Livingstone is a Christian, Dr. 
Livingstone is a missionary, Dr. Livingstone is a 
great traveller ; but Dr. Livingstone has also earned 
that great name which the admiration of all ages 
has consecrated—Dr. Livingstone is a hero. A 
great living poet, the great poet of this age, Alfred 
Tennyson, in a work which has taken its place in 
the deathless literature of the world—I mean his 
last work—has carried us back to the period of 
heroic deeds, of heroic characters ; but if the power 
which he possesses could have gone beyond what 
it has effected, could have gone beyond the almost 
living representation of those characters, and could 
actually have evoked them from the tomb, there is 
not one among those who have been represented in 
song who, if thus raised from the dead and per- 
mitted to walk among us, would not be ready to 
recognise as a brother the great traveller, Dr. 
Livingstone, and to acknowledge him amongst his 
worthiest companions." 


Mr. Gladstone’s peroration on that occa- 
sion was a simple and solemn appeal to 
every man’s mind and conscience to make 
honest efforts to support Christian Missions, 
which he closed by commending to the favour 
and protection of Almighty God. 

Mr. Gladstone’s perfect missionary speech 
was followed, in October 1874, by a model 
missionary article in the Quarterly Review 
on Miss Yonge’s Life of John Coleridge 
Patteson, Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. 
The freedom given by the anonymous 
allowed him to satirise much of the mission- 
ary literature which prevailed even at that 
time, so far as it was purely professional and 
insincere. But we are glad that he acknow- 
ledged the article five years afterwards by 
publishing it in the second volume of his 
“Gleanings of Past Years.” The career of 
Bishop Patteson, martyred in 1871, at 
Nukapu, an islet of the Santa Cruz group 
which Great Britain has just annexed to the 
Empire, “together with two fellow-workers 
for our Lord (in vengeance for wrongs 
suffered at the hands of Europeans) by 
savage men whom he loved, and for whose 
sake he gave up home and country and 
friends dearer than life,” appealed to Mr. 
Gladstone on many sides. The martyr was 
the son of his personal friends; he was 
trained at Eton and Oxford; he was called 
to his work by his predecessor, the first 
Bishop Selwyn; he was an Anglican, but 
not a sacerdotalist or ritualist; he rejoiced 
in the freedom from State control of the 


Colonial Church and condoled with the 
Church of England in its “ powerlessness ” 
to deal with such difficulties as were then 
and are still presented by Ritualism. Above 
all, Patteson was a missionary of the Apos- 
tolic school even to the death. It had been 
Selwyn’s happy lot, wrote Mr. Gladstone, to 
lift the standard of self-sacrifice to a more 
conspicuous elevation than it had hitherto 
reached in England. But ‘I feel confident 
that even a Selwyn claims, and can claim no 
higher honour than to have had a Patteson 
for his pupil.” 

In New Zealand, then at Mota, then in 
Norfolk Island when training the best of 
the cannibal converts to be the clergy of 
the native church, Patteson performed the 
double operation which, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, has now come into the place 
of the single one confided to the Apostles ; 
that is to say, the conversion of savages 
into civilised men, and at the same time, in 
the same persons, of heathens into Chris- 
tians. For “the school is the real work,” 
alike in the untutored darkness of Oceania 
and Africa, and in the effete civilisation of 
the lands of Brahmanism and Islam. Pat- 
teson’s catholicity is no less lauded by Mr. 
Gladstone. The Anglican set up no rival 
missions ; like Selwyn, who helped and was 
helped by the Scottish and Canadian Pres- 
byterians, he was ever considerate in ques- 
tions arising out of the divisions of sect. 
In black coat and white tie he exchanged 
services with the Wesleyan, Congregationalist 
and Presbyterians in the islands around his 
own, using extemporary prayer, though em- 
ploying freely the language of the Common 
Prayer-book. Mr. Gladstone’s admiration 
of his hero as an English Churchman who 
believed not less firmly that the English 
Reformation was a reform, and an honest 
recurrence to the principles and the practice 
of the Primitive Church; and as a Bishop 
who condemned Keble’s decided tendency 
to materialism in the idea of a localised 
presence as taught by high Eucharistical 
doctrine, may be commended to all ecclesias- 
tical parties at the present time. 

In Patteson, his life and death, Mr. Glad- 
stone recognised “one of the few lives, in 
our time, ascending up to the ideal. Inhim 
were singularly combined the spirit of 
chivalry, the glorious ornament of a bygone 
time ; the spirit of charity, rare in every age ; 
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and the spirit of reverence, which the 
favourite children of this generation appear 
to have combined to ban.” His life vividly 
reminded the great statesman of “ St. Paul, 
the prince and model of all missionary 
labourers ; the apostolic pattern is not even 
now without its imitators,and the copy in 
this case well and truly recalls the original. 
. . » The three highest titles that can be 
given to a man are those of martyr, hero 
and saint; which of the three is there 
that in substance it would be irrational 
to attach to the name of John Coleridge 
Patteson ?” 

On the appearance of the first volume of 
“ The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D.,” 
in May 1879, when Mr. Gladstone was 
enjoying freedom from the cares of office, 
and even of party, he met with the Indian 
friends of the great Scottish missionary in 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, and addressed 
them on his career, when proposing, after 
dinner, ‘The memory of Dr. Duff.” Speak- 
ing avowedly as a Churchman, declaring that 
in the present state of the Christian world 
we should not exaggerate things of secondary 
importance as if they were primary, nor, on 
the other hand, be ashamed of the colours 
of the particular regiment in which we serve, 
he bore testimony to the noble character 
and the noble work of the Presbyterian 
missionary, as he had done in the case of 
the Anglican and the Independent : 


* Providential guidance and an admonition from 
within—something irrepressible, something mys- 
terious and invisible, prompted and guided this 
remarkable man to the scene of his labours. Upon 
that scene he stands in competition, I rejoice to 
think, with many admirable, holy, saintly men, 
almost contemporaries of ours—contemporaries, 
many of them, of myself. From the bosom of the 
Church of England there went forth men like 
Bishop Selwyn and Bishop Patteson, bearing upon 
their labours a very heroic and apostolic stamp. 
But I rejoice not less unfeignedly to recollect 
that they have competitors and rivals in that 
noble race of the Christian warfare, among whom 
Dr. Duff is one of the most eminent. Among 
many such rivals we might name Carey and 
Marshman, we might name Dr. Moffat.... 
Alexander Duff is one of the noble army of the 
confessors of Christ. Let no one envy them the 
crown which they have earned ; let every man, on 
the contrary, knowing that they now stand in the 
presence and in the judgment of Him before whom 
we must all appear, rejoice that they have fought a 
good fight, that they have run their race manfully 


and nobly, and that they have laboured for the 
glory of God and the good of man.” 


To the speaker who now lies in West- 
minster Abbey may we not apply his own 
words and say, De te narratur ? 

To some, especially to the educated 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Parsees of our 
Indian Empire, Gladstone was himself, some- 
times, a missionary. The reforming editor 
of the J/ndian Spectator, a Zoroastrian, con- 
sulted him in 1889 as to the existence of 
evil in relation to the power and goodness 
of God, and as to the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. The venerable  statesman’s 
reply, printed by his permission, is very 
much Butler’s, on whose works he was then 
engaged. With agnosticism, as such, he 
declared he had no sympathy; it gives us 
nothing and it takes away a great deal ; it 
creates greater difficulties than those at which 
it takes fright. But with the Zoroastrian’s 
feeling after God in Christ he dealt thus 
tenderly at the close of his more philosophical 
answer : 


“T am concerned to learn from you that, among 
Indians, the sense of responsibility is widely on 
the decline. If this be so, what can improve, or 
what that improves can be appreciably worth 
having? There is, I think, in Christian com- 
munities at the present time something painfully 
analogous to your allegation: namely, a decline in 
the sense of sin; which, instead of being, as under 
the Christian system it ought to be, piercing and 
profound, is passing with very many into a shallow, 
feeble, and vague abstraction ; and which does not 
hold the place in religious teaching, so far as my 
observation goes, to which it is entitled. I do not 
know whether you have paid much attention to 
this part of the Christian system; but I daresay 
you, may be aware that our Saviour in the Gospel 
of St. John predicts the giving of the Holy Spirit, 
as the instrument for establishing His doctrine, and 
says, that the Holy Spirit, when He is come, shall 
convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment; thus succinctly setting out what 
may be termed a code of moral regeneration for 
mankind, and setting the great fact of sin, often 
in Christian theology termed ‘the fall,’ at the thres- 
hold. 

“You will see that I sympathise much with 
your aspirations after an ending for the evil that 
is amongst and in us, and feel that this is a kind of 
half-refuge to which the speculative mind naturally 
has recourse.”’ 


I recall, and still have notes of more than 
one conversation with which Mr. Gladstone 
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honoured me, and I value his occasional 
letters on political as well as missionary 
subjects. But I find this feature of the 
character of the greatest of Christian states- 
men thus best summed up in the eulogy de- 
livered by Professor G. A. Smith in the 
(Free) High Church of Edinburgh at the 
hour of his burial in the Abbey : 


‘The praise of him has been like the sea. It 
has risen round the whole world and broken upon 
every coast. Like sunshine upon the waters, so has 
the love been that has mingled with the praise— 
love rising from those he led, love rising from those 
he helped to free, love rising from every nation in 
the world that had been oppressed. . . . Think of 
the company among whom he has been gathered— 
his contemporaries and his friends, his friend Alfred 
Tennyson: 


Who set the lamp of duty in the midst, 
Who smote the beast in man with iron rod, 
And sang two generations back to Christ. 


Think of Browning, and David Livingstone, and 
John Lawrence, and James Outram, and many 
another Christian soldier and hero all round the 
borders of our Empire, who carried not merely our 
civilisation, but our religion and the faith of Jesus 


Christ, and kept it unstained on the high places 
of the world.” ; 


When sent forth by their brother Etonians, 
represented by Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, M.P., Lord Curzon (the 
Viceroy-designate) and Dr. Welldon (the 
Metropolitan-designate of India) publicly 
acknowledged the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence, which have placed the work of 
unselfishly governing India upon the shoul- 
ders of the British race. Tord Curzon de- 
scribed the patriotic Imperialism of the 
present time as exalted but not arrogant, 
fearless but not rash, and as becoming more 
and more the faith of the nation. Mr. 
Gladstone ever recognised the true basis 
and justification of that Imperialism to be 
Missionary Christianity, active, zealous, and 
self-sacrificing, but tolerant and sympathetic. 
In this, as in so much else, he is an example 
to the wealthy and the governing classes of 
the British Empire, who must no longer 
stand aloof from the missionary enterprise 
as it enters on the new century. The salt 
of our Empire is Foreign Missions. 





THE DERELICT 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. CHRISTIAN SYMONS 


HE had been a staunch, well-found 
wooden barque of about 800 tons, 
English built, but, like so many 
more of our sturdy old sailing ships, 

in the evening of her days she lai been 
bought by the thrifty Norwegians. She bore 
on her ample stern the faded legend, Olaf 
Trygvasson, Trondhjem. Backwards and 
forwards across the North Atlantic to Quebec 
in summer, and to the Gulf Ports in winter, 
she had been faithfully droguing timber for 
them for several seasons, her windmill-pump 
steadily going and the owners’ profits accu- 
mulating. 

This last voyage, however, had been un- 
fortunate from its commencement. ‘To the 
serious annoyance of Trygvasson & Co., no 
outward freight was obtainable, while the 


passage was half as long again as it should 
have been. A cargo was secured at last in 
Pensacola, with which not only was her 
capacious hold crammed, but the whole deck 
fore and aft as high as the shearpoles was 
piled with the balks, so that from the fore- 
castle-head to the taffrail she was flush—a 
wind-swept stretch of slippery uneven planks 
with just a hole left here and there for the 
hard-bitten mariners to creep down to their 
darksome dens below. ‘They were hardly 
clear of the harbour when ane of those 
hurricane-like squalls so common to the 
Florida Coast burst upon her, tearing a 
whole suit of sails from the yards and stays 
and sending them fleeting to leeward like 
fluttering clouds of spindrift. Then gale 
after gale buffeted her with unrelenting 
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severity, treating the stolid, long-suffering 
crew with persistent cruelty as they crept 
wearily about the bitter eminence of the 
deck-load or clung half-frozen to the yards 
wrestling with the crackling ice-laden canvas. 
There were no complaints, for Scandinavian 
sailors endure the bitterest hardships with 
wonderful patience, growling—that well-used 
privilege of British seamen—being almost 
unknown among them. 

At last there came a day when the wind 
grew more savage than they had yet borne, 
wind with a wrathful tearing edge to it, as 
well as a force against which none of their 
canvas would stand for a moment. As a 
last resource they hove her to under a tar- 
paulin cut from the lazarette hatch, only 
two feet square, which they lashed in the 
mizen rigging. This steadied her for some 
hours, keeping her head to the wind fairly 
well, until a sea came howling down out of 
the grey hopelessness to windward and 
caught her on the weather quarter. It 
twisted her up into the wind, wrenching off 
the rudder-head as you would behead a 
shrimp. Helpless, she fell off on the other 
tack just in time for a black mountain of 
solid water to hurl itself upon the bluff of 
her bow and sweep aft, tearing away with it 
boats, men, and all else that stood or lay in 
its way. When that great flood had sub- 
sided she was a silent ship. ‘The sole 
member of the crew left on deck was he 
who had been the helmsman, but was now 
only a heap of broken bones lying in a con- 
fused tangle just in the little space behind 
the wheel. 

And now, being entirely at the mercy of 
the howling wind and scourging sea, the 
doomed ship was gradually stripped of her 
various furniture. Yards, released from 
position by the carrying away of the braces, 
battered and banged about until they and 
their supporting spars fell in ruin on the 
deckload and thundered alongside at the 
sturdy hull. While this dismantling was in 
progress, a small boy of about thirteen 
cowered in the murky cabin as far out of 
reach of the invading flood of salt water as 
he could get, wondering wearily when the 
clamour overhead would subside and some- 
tbody come below again. He was a London 
waif, who, unwanted and forlorn, had been 
for several years drifting about the world, 
the sport of every cross current of mischance 


until he. had landed at Pensacola, where 
Captain Neilsen, of the Olaf Trygvasson, had 
in pity for his youthful loneliness given him 
a.;passage to London in exchange for his 
services as cabin-boy. Although fairly well 
versed in seafaring—for he had been nearly 
two years at the poor business—he marvelled 
mightily at the uproar above and how it was 
he heard no voices. The noise of falling 
spars, the dull crashing blows of the sea, and 
the melancholy wailing of the wind were still 
so deafening that he was able as yet to con- 
sole himself with the thought that puny 
human cries would be inaudible. But at 
last his suspense grew unbearable, and drop- 
ping into the water, which was well above 
his waist, he struggled on deck to find him- 
self sole representative of the crew, and the 
vessel derelict. 

A horror of great loneliness fell upon him. 
Long experience of hardness had made him 
dry-eyed upon most occasions where tears 
would seem to be indicated in one so young, 
but something clutched his throat now that 
made him burst into a passionate fit of 
crying. In the full tide of it he suddenly 
stopped and screamed frantically, ‘‘ Larsen, 
Petersen, Jansen,” but there was no voice 
nor any that answered. 

The wind died away and the sea went 
down. ‘There was a break in the pall of 
gloomy clouds, through which the afternoon 
sun gleamed warmly, even hopefully. But 
the brave and much-enduring old vessel was 
now water-logged, kept afloat solely by her 
buoyant cargo. She lay over at an angle of 
about 45°, the waves lap-lapping the edge of 
the deckload on the lee-side. Without 


. motive power or guidance, the sport of the 


elements, she drifted helplessly, hopelessly 
any whither, a danger to all navigation 
during the hours of darkness because almost 
invisible. And since she moved not except 
with the natural oscillation of the ocean, the 
rank parasitic life with which the sea teems 
fastened upon her hungrily wherever the 
water reached, so that in a short time 
she began to smell ancient and fish-like as 
Caliban. 

Amidst that rapidly increasing growth of 
weed and shell, the lonely lad moved ghost- 
like, his sanity preserved as yet by the 
natural hopefulness of youth. But a fixed 
melancholy settled and strengthened upon 
him. He ate barely sufficient to support 


























**The sole representative of the crew” 


his frail life, although there was a sufficiency 
of coarse food and water for many days. 
At intervals he held long rambling conver- 
sations with himself aloud, peopling the 
solemn silence around him with a multitude 
of the creatures of his fancy. But mostly 
he crouched close down to the lee edge of 
the deckload, gazing for hours at a stretch 
into the inscrutable blue depths beneath 
him; for the weather had completely 
changed, the drift of the derelict having 
been southward into a region of well-nigh 
perpetual calm, apparently unvisited by 
storms or tenanted ships. 

Day after day crawled by—how many the 
solitary lad never knew, for he kept no 
reckoning. Longer and longer grew the 
dark festoons of silky weed around the 
battered hulk, while the barnacles, limpets, 
and other parasites flourished amazingly. 
In those calm waters whither she had drifted 
fish of all shapes and sizes, usually unseen 
by mortal eyes, abounded. They swarmed 
around the weed-bedraped hull as they do 
about a half-tide rock in some quiet cove 


unvisited by man. As the calm persisted 
these marine visitants grew quainter and 
more goblin-like of shape, fresh accessions 
to their numbers continually reaching the 
surface. Pale eyes unfamiliar with the 
naked sunlight blinked glassily at the garish 
day out of hideous heads, and the motion of 
these denizens of the cold darkness below 
was sluggish and bewildered. The water 
became thick with greasy scum and the 
usually invigorating air took on a taint of 
decay, the stench of a stagnant sea. To the 
boy’s disordered vision these gruesome com- 
panions grew more uncanny than the 
dreams of a madman, but still, though they 
daily multiplied until the water seemed alive 
with them, the strange fascination they 
exerted over him conquered his natural re- 
pugnance to slimy things all legs and eyes, 
that crawled horribly near. He could hardly 
spare sufficient time for such scanty meals 
as he needed and must fetch from his hoard 
in an upper bunk on the weather-side of the 
cabin well out of reach of the encroaching, 
restless flood that invaded almost every 
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other nook. Far into the night, too, under 
the solemn stars, when the glazing sea was 
all aglow with living fires brightening and 
fading in long lines running in a multitude 
of directions and of a rich variety of colours, 
he remained, as if chained to the rail, staring 
steadfastly down at the phantasmagoria below 
with eyes that scarcely blinked though they 
ached and burned with the unreasoning, in- 
tensity of his gaze. His babbling ceased. 
He spoke no word now, only brooded over 
the unhealthful waters like some paralysed 
old man. Voices came whispering strange 
matters in his ears, tales without beginning 
or end, incoherent fragments of mystery that 
wandered through the twilight of his mind 
but left no track of sense. 

At last one night he crept wearily into the 
bunk for a morsel of food, meaning to bring 
it on deck and resume his unmeaning watch- 
ing of the sea. But when he had put a 
biscuit in the breast of his jumper and tried 
to clamber back over the black 
flood that with sullen noise swept 
to and fro in the darkened cuddy, 
he found himself unable to move, 
much less to creep monkey-wise 
from point to point to the scuttle. 
So he lay back and slept, never 
heeding the weakness and want of 
feeling in his wasted limbs. When 
he awoke it was day, a long shaft 
of sunlight piercing an opening 
in the deck over his head and 
irradiating the gloomy den in 
which he lay. Suddenly there was 
a sound of voices, a cheery, hearty 
hail of ‘Anybody aboard this 
hooker? Hullo, derelict, ahoy!” 
He heard and smiled feebly. 
Such voices had been his constant 
companions for days, and although 
he felt dimly that they sounded 
different now, he was only too 
certain that they would change into 
malignant mockeries again directly. 
Then all was still once more, save 
for the ceaseless wash of the 
waves against the weed-hung bulk- 
heads of the cabin. 

Outside upon the shining sea 
rode that most beautiful. of all 
craft, a whale-boat, whose trim crew 
lay on their oars gazing curiously 
and with a certain solemnity upon 


the melancholy ruin before them. The 
officer in charge, a young lieutenant in the 
smart uniform of the American navy, stood 
in the stern-sheets pondering irresolutely, 
the undertones of his men falling unmean- 
ingly upon his ears. At last he appeared to 
have made up his mind, and saying, “ Puil 
two, starn three,” put the tiller hard over to 
sheer the boat off to seaward, where the 
graceful shape of his ship showed in strong 
relief against the blue sky. But the sturdy 
arms had barely taken twenty strokes when, 
as if by some irresistible impulse, the officer 
again pressed the tiller to port, the boat 
taking a wide sheer, while the crew glanced 
furtively at his thoughtful face and wondered 
whatever he was about. Not until the boat 
headed direct for the wreck again did he 
steady the helm. “In bow, stand by to 
hook on!” he cried sharply, and as the boat 
shot along the lee-side, “‘unrow.” “ Jemmy,” 
to his after-oarsman, “jump aboard and 





‘‘Crouched dewn close to the lee edge of the deckload” 














‘“* The frail little bundle of humanity was passed into the boat” 


see if you can get below, forrard or aft. If 
she isn’t bung full you might find some- 
thing alive.” “ Ay, ay, sir,” said Jemmy, a 
sturdy little Aberdonian, and in ten seconds 
he was scrambling over the slippery timber 
towards the cuddy scuttle. Plump! and 
he disappeared down the dark hole. Two 
minutes’ breathless suspense followed, a 
solid block of silence, then a perfect yell 
of delight startled all the watchers nearly 
out of their wits. The dripping head of the 
daring Scot reappeared at the scuttle ejacu- 
lating in choicest Aberdeen: “ Sen’s anither 
han’ here gin ye wull, sir. Ah’ve fun’ a 
laddie leevin, an’ thet’s a’.” In a moment 
another man was by his side, and the frail 
little bundle of humanity was passed into 
the boat with a tender solicitude beautiful 
to see in those bronzed and bearded men. 
The lieutenant, in a voice choked with 
emotion, said, “ Poor little chap! Somehow 
I felt as if I couldn’t leave that ship. Give 


way, men ; he’s so nearly gone that we must 
get him aboard sharp if we’re going to save 
him after all.” The crew needed no spur, 
they fairly made the boat fly towards the 
ship, while the officer, with a touch almost 
as gentle as a mother’s, held the boy in his 
arms. When she arrived alongside the 
Essex everything was in readiness, the fact 
of a life being at stake having been noted a 
long way off. He was gently lifted on board 
and handed over to the doctor’s care, while 
the crew were piped to gunnery practice and 
the dangerous obstruction of the derelict 
smashed into a mass of harmless fragments. 

A few days of such unceasing care as a 
king might desire in vain, and the boy took 
firm hold on life again. But his youthful 
elasticity of spirit has never returned to him. 
A settled gravity has taken its place, remain- 
ing from the time when he kept his long 
and lonely vigil on the Olaf Trygvasson, 
derelict. 
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THE CONTEMPORARIES OF OUR LORD 


By THE Rev. Proressor ALFRED CHURCH, M.A, 


I.—JEWISH 


H AT the Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ was made, to use St. Paul’s 
expression, “in the fulness of 
time” (Eph. i. 10) no_ believer 
would, I suppose, deny. The whole mean- 
ing of these words we cannot pretend to 
grasp ; but one side of the truth they enun- 
ciate is doubtless this, that the world had 
been educated to receive the Gospel, that 
the mental and spiritual development of 
man had reached the point when both its 
need of the new light and its capacity for 
entertaining it were at their highest. When 
the writer to the Hebrews spoke of the 
«‘ prophets ” by whom in time past God had 
spoken to the fathers, his reference was 
naturally limited to the great teachers of his 
race ; but we may venture to extend it to the 
great thinkers and sages of other lands, to 
such men as Confucius, Buddha, Plato. 
When Plato, for instance, tells us that if ever 
the perfect man should come into the world 
he would be treated with insult and even 
death, there is something like an echoof Messi- 
anic prophecy in his words. That the “ world 
by wisdom knew not God,” the student 
of ancient philosophy and history will hardly 
deny—and, indeed, there were things which 
even kings and prophets could not see— 
but we are not forbidden to believe that the 
‘Light which lighteth every man” gave itself 
in more than common measure to the nobler 
seekers after wisdom in Egypt, in the East, 
in Greece, and in Rome. Christian writers 
in past times, moved by a jealousy for the 
honour of Revelation which, in itself, we 
cannot but admire, were wont either to 
depreciate “ profane” philosophy, or to ima- 
gine, with an ingenuity which was not always 
quite candid, an obligation to sacred sources 
(affirming, for instance, that Plato had 
studied the Hebrew Scriptures). ‘To-day a 
larger spirit teaches us to see in pre-Christian 
and non-Christian religions and systems of 
thought rays of the Divine Light, broken, 
doubtless, and distorted, but not false. 
Hence the suggestion of my subject. It 
is an expression very commonly used that at 


such or such a time this thing or that is “in 
the air.” To use a neutral illustration, 
which must not, of course, be pressed too 
far, when some epoch-making invention in 
mechanics or discovery in science is made, 
it is often found that many minds have been 
working in the same direction, but that one, 
illuminated by genius, or aided by that com- 
bination of unknown causes which we call 
“chance,” lights on the one_ practicable 
design or the one theory that accommodates 
itself to all facts. ‘The analogy is any- 
thing but complete, but it is suggestive. In 
a way, Christianity was “in the air.” We 
shall neither be surprised nor alarmed if we 
find in the “contemporaries of our Lord” 
something that reminds us of Him. 

This being my subject, the three-fold 
division follows immediately. The Jewish 
contemporaries come first. These were 
Christ’s kinsmen after the flesh; were trained 
by the same Law, and taught by the same 
Oracles of God. Greece comes next, con- 
tributing the language in which Revelation 
found its definite expression, and, as we 
shall see, a most powerful element of philo- 
sophic thought; finally, we have Rome— 
Rome, the great mother of law, whose world- 
wide Empire was to make smooth the roads 
by which the Gospel was to travel. 

For the Jewish portion of my subject the 


_ materials are unhappily scanty ; for it is this 


portion which would naturally be of the 
closest application and the widest interest. 
What manner of men, for instance, were the 
* doctors ” among whom the youthful Jesus, 
newly admitted to be a “Son of the 
Law,” was found, not, as the common phrase 
has it, “disputing,” but respectfully listening 
and asking questions? It is possible that 
Gamaliel, the teacher at whose feet St. Paul 
afterwards sat, was one of them. Gamaliel 
was certainly an older contemporary of Jesus 
Christ, and much of the little that we know 
of the Jewish teachers of the time refers to 
the family to which he belonged. 

The first of the line was Hillel. Jewish 
tradition assigned to him a life of 120 years; 
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but if we credit him only with the advanced 
age which he undoubtedly attained, he must 
have survived the birth of Christ by some 
seven or eight years. Like our Lord, he 
was of a humble station, one who worked 
with hisown hands. An unconquerable zeal 
won for him, first knowledge, and then the 
teacher’s-chair. Earning, so the story runs, 
the daily wage of half a denarius (4}d.), and 
not always employed, he was sometimes un- 
able to pay the class fees. On one such 
occasion he climbed to the roof and listened 
at the window. Benumbed by cold and 
almost buried by a sudden fall of snow, he was 
discovered next morning frozen almost past 
recovery. Thenceforward the fees were re- 
mitted, and he rose in time to be the most 
honoured “ Master of Israel.” He _ repre- 
sented the liberal school of Jewish thought, 
as opposed to his rigorist rival, Schammai. 
It is true that his teaching was liable to 
abuse, for he was an upholder of tradition. 
But he seems to have used his method to 
lighten the unbearable burden of the Law. 
His necessary precepts, in which he epitom- 
ised its demands, numbered but seven. 
Asked to bring them within yet narrower 
limits, he replied, in words that suggest a 
famous reply, “Do not to thy neighbour 
what is disagreeable to thyself: this is the 
whole law; the rest is but commentary.” 
His personal meekness and patience were 
said to have been proof against all provo- 
cation. Hillel’s son and successor was 
Simeon, whom we would gladly believe, did 
the dates agree, to be the “ just and devout 
man waiting for the consolation of Israel” 
who took the infant Jesus in his arms. 
Simeon’s son again was Gamaliel, one , of 
the seven great doctors to whom the Jews 
accorded the title of Rabban. He appears 
in the Acts as the advocate of toleration. 
True he was then in opposition, and the 
liberal views professed in opposition are not 
always acted upon in office. But what we 
hear of him elsewhere accords with the 
advice which he gave to the Sanhedrim. 
He maintained the lawfulness of studying 
Greek wisdom; he was willing to relax in 
cases of necessity the strict regulations of 
the Sabbath; his code of domestic morals 
was wise and kindly; he even went so far as 
to sanction the giving of the “salutation 
of peace” to the heathen on their days 
of festival. That much of his teaching was 


casuistic and narrow cannot be denied, but 
yet we may see in it some adumbration of 
the larger and more charitable wisdom of the 
great Teacher of Nazareth. 

It must be confessed, however, that when 
we exchange Jerusalem for Alexandria we find 
an atmosphere of greater freedom and a 
readiness to take wider views of the relation 
between God and man. The Jews of the 
diaspora, or “ scattering” (the “ scattered ”” 
of the Epistles of St. James and St. Peter), 
had come almost everywhere under Greek 
influence ; and nowhere was this influence 
more dominant than in Alexandria. The 
usual policy of the Ptolemaic kings was to 
protect the Jews. The second of the line 
(Philadelphus) is said to have ordered the 
translation of the Pentateuch into Greek ; 
the rest of the translation, known as the 
Septuagint, followed in course of time under 
the patronage, or at least with the permission, 
of his successors. In the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor (181-146 B.c.) a temple was 
erected, the king giving a site and furnish- 
ing an estate by way of endowment. At 
the same time the yet more potent influence 
of Greek culture was at work, for Alexandria 
was now the chosen seat of Greek letters 
and philosophy. Of the Alexandrian Jews 
the great representative is Philo. He came 
of a distinguished and wealthy family, his 
father holding the office of Arabarch, the 
Commissioner who had to deal with the 
Arab tribes who were the city’s neighbours 
on the east. The date of his birth is un- 
certain, but may be put with some degree 
of probability in the period 20-10 B.c.* 
In A.D. 40 he went, with four colleagues of his 
own nation, on an embassy to Rome, being, 
as he tells us himself, the eldest of the 
company. He could hardly, therefore, have 
been less than fifty, while, as he lived for 
many years after, he was probably not more 
than sixty. The object of the embassy was 
to deprecate the purpose which the mad- 
man Caligula had announced of having a 
colossal statue of himself set up in the 
temple at Jerusalem. ‘The embassy failed, 
and the ambassadors ran no small risk of 
losing their lives; but the prudence of the 


* This would make him at the most sixteen, at 
the least six years older than Jesus Christ. It wil} 
be remembered that by a curious error the Chris- 
tian era is post-dated four years, so that the birth 
of Christ took place 4 B.c. 
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Roman governor of Judza postponed the 
<ompletion of the work, and during the 
period of delay the sword of Cassius Chaerea 
rid the world in general, and the Jews in 
particular, of a monstrous tyranny. 

Philo, therefore, was not wanting in 
patriotic zeal when the occasion came to act 
for his nation. It required no ordinary 
courage for a man to thrust his head into 
such a lion’s mouth as the audience-chamber 
of Caligula, and his religious attitude was in 
one respect eminently patriotic. Profoundly 
versed in the tenets of Greek philosophy, 
acquainted with the theories of Pythagoras, 
of Plato, and of the Stoics, he was still proud 
of being a Jew. There was no wisdom, he 
thought, but could be found in the Jewish 
Scriptures. If it could be found in no other 
way, allegory was always at hand; by help 
of allegory everything could be read into the 
Law and the Prophets. But there was 
another aspect in which he was not Jewish, 
but cosmopolitan, and it is here that we get 
a point of contact between him and the 
Gospel. He did not deny the election of 
the Hebrew race and its function in the 
carrying out of the divine purposes: but 
he did not hold these gifts to be exclu- 
sive. All the promises of grace were, he 
thought, made to all mankind. Here then we 
find a development parallel to that which the 
New Testament records, the revealing of the 
secret that Christ was to gather together all 
things in Himself. 

But a far more important resemblance to 
Christian doctrine is to be found in Philo’s 
doctrine of a Logos. Limits of space and 
other considerations forbid a detailed his- 
torical treatment of the subject. 
readers cannot fail to remember the bold 
personification of wisdom that is to be found 
in the Proverbs of Solomon. It will be 
sufficient to quote one passage. “I was 
daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him, rejoicing in the habitable parts of His 
earth” (Prov. viii. 30, 31). In the less familiar 
apocryphal writings, Ecclesiasticus (200 B.c.), 
and The Wisdom of Solomon (100 B.c.), this 
idea is further developed. Thus in the 
former (about which it is well to observe 
that it was undoubtedly written in Palestine, 
and in Hebrew or Aramaic) we have, “ He 
created me from the beginning of the world, 
and to the end I shall not fail” (xxiv. 9); in 
the latter, which was of Alexandrian origin, 


But my- 


we have, “ With Thee is wisdom, which 
knoweth all things, and was present when 
Thou wast making the world.” In xviii. 15 
we have a further development of the idea : 
‘Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven 
out of the royal throne.” 

In Philo this thought is systematised. 
His notion of God as an _ iriconceivable 
Being of whom it was unlawful ;to predicate 
quality made it especially necessary to deal 
with the question, How does this Being come 
into contact with man? Philo had a formal 
answer to this question. Borrowing from 
Plato the phrase “ idea,” he taught that there 
were ideas or forces by which God acted on 
the world, and that all these were compre- 
hended in one supreme idea or force, to which 
he gave (here putting himself under obligation 
to the Stoics) the name of Logos, or Reason. 

Some of the expressions which Philo uses 
are very remarkable. So we have— 

“The Second Divinity, which 
Word of God.” 

“The Image of God, by whom the whole 
world was created.” 

“The great Father of all gave to the 
Chief of the Angels, the most venerable 
Word, a special gift, that standing midway, he 
should separate the thing created from Him 
who created it. This same Word is the 
intercessor (#kefes, or suppliant) on behalf of 
the mortal creature who is always tending to 
corruption: He is the ambassador of the 
Supreme Ruler to his subjects. . . . Not 
unbegotten as is God, nor begotten as are 
we, but in the midst between the extremes, 
he gives security to all; in respect of the 
Creator, that He will never destroy and 
abolish the whole race, nor bring the world 
again into chaos ; in respect to the creature, 
the good hope that the Merciful God will 
never forget His own work.” 

There are other parallels to Christian 
teaching. So we see man’s inability to work 
out his own salvation set forth in the words, 
‘‘ We must never think that we are sufficient 
of ourselves without the grace of God to 
wash and cleanse our life from the stains of 
which it is full.” 

“Next to grace comes repentance for 
our sins and amendment of life.” 

“ Even virtue without divine grace avails 
nothing.” 

“ The Word who is the physician of all 
evils.” 


is the 
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“ By Him we are made sons of God and 
heirs of heavenly things.” 

“God has appointed His first-born Son 
to take the care of His flock.” 

“The Divine Word, to whom it is most 
profitable to fly.” 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


That Philo’s conception of the Divine 
Word was that of Arianism rather than of 
orthodox Christianity may be conceded with- 
out hesitation. The wonder is not that he 
failed to reach the complete truth, but that 
he came so near to it. 


BILLY’S REQUIEM 


“ Bitiy’s dead,” breathed the rose 
(As she drooped her heavy head), 
* Billy’s dead and sleeps serenely 
Where the grass grows thick and greenly ; 
Not a bud of me but knows 
Billy’s dead ! ” 


“ Billy’s dead,” mourned the lily 

(Swaying sadly to and fro), 

“ Billy’s dead and gone to rest 

With my petals on his breast ; 

Though he loved us, pretty Billy 
Had to go.” 


« Billy’s dead,” chirped the sparrow 
(Shaking dew-drops from his bill), 
“ With his pinny full of crumbs 
Nevermore my Billy comes ; 
In his lowly bed and narrow 

Lies he still.” 


* Billy’s dead,” buzzed the bee 
(Bumble bee all gold and black), 
“In the gladsome summer weather 
Hide and seek we played together ; 
Hard it is to think that he 

Won’t come back.” 


“ Billy’s dead,” wept the willow 

(Growing by the churchyard wall), 

“ Little feet no longer patter, 

Little tongue no more shall chatter ; 

And my leaves above his pillow 
Weave a pall.” 


“ Billy’s dead,” sighed the breeze 
(Where the branches meet and spread), 
* Billy’s dead, we’re not to blame, 
But the world’s not quite the same 
Since the buds and birds and bees 
Know he’s dead! ” 
A. L. Harris. 





“ROCK OF AGES” 


NOTES OF A LECTURE DELIVERED IN FREE ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH 


By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


Isaiah xxvi. 4 (margin). 


UGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOP- 
LADY was the author of what is 
perhaps the best hymn in the 
English language, ‘ Rock of Ages, 

cleft for me.” Toplady was born in the 
year 1740. His father was a major in the 
British army, and he fell in the Siege of 
Carthagena in-1741, the year after the birth 
of his son. Young Toplady began his 
studies at Westminster School and he took 
his degree of Master of Arts in Trinity 


College, Dublin. We have Toplady’s con- 
version told us in his own graphic words. 
*“‘ Strange that I who had sat so long under 
the means of grace in England should be 
brought right unto God in an obscure part 
of Ireland, midst a handful of people met 
together in a barn, and by the preaching of 
a man who could scarcely spell his own 
name. It was the doing of the Lord, and 
it is marvellous in my eyes. The sweet text 
of that morning was this—‘ Ye who some- 
times were far off are made nigh by the 
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blood of Christ.’ 
nigh that August day in 1756.” 
Toplady received orders in the Church of 
England, and he laboured in season and out 
of season as a preacher, a pastor, and an 
author till he wore himself out in his 38th 


I was, I trust, made 
In 1762 


year. ‘ Your pulse,” said the doctor, “is 
becoming weaker.” “TI .am glad to hear it,” 
replied Toplady, “for that is surely a good 
sign that my release is near at hand.” And 
with tears of heavenly gladness running 
down his cheeks he said: “It will not now 
be long; for flesh and blood cannot hold 
together under the glory that God has 
already shed abroad in my soul.” 

“Rock of Ages” was Prince Albert’s 
favourite hymn. The Prince Consort died 
with “ Rock of Ages” on his lips. Every- 
body knows how Mr. Gladstone loved this 
same hymn. As long ago as 1848 he had 
already rendered it into Latin verse : 


Jesus! pro me perforatus ! 


A traveller tells us that he entered one 
Lord’s Day an Armenian Church in Constan- 
tinople, and seeing great numbers of the 
congregation in tears during the praise, he 
asked what it was they were singing : when 
he was told that it was “ Rock of Ages” in a 
‘Turkish translation. A quaker lady tells us 
that she was visiting a hospital during the 
American Civil war, and was sitting near the 
death-bed of a little drummer-boy. Ever 
since he had fallen in the field there had 
been no sign of consciousness. More, 
therefore, for her own sake than for his, the 
lady whispered in the dying boy’s ear, “ Rock 
of Ages, cleft for me.” When the little 
fellow’s eyes opened, and he answered her, 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee, 


My mother,” he said, “ taught me that, and 
we often sang it in our Sunday School,” and 
with that he died. 

Again, a minister tells us that a half 
drunk man on one occasion stumbled into 
his church, and sat down near the pulpit 
and fell fast asleep. When the organ was 
pealing out “Rock of Ages” the man 
awoke, listened a moment and then buried 


his face in his hands, and wept. The week 
after he came to the prayer-meeting, and 
apologised to the minister for coming. “ It 
was that hymn,” he said. ‘ My mother 
sang it to us on her death-bed.” “That 
man is now one of our deacons,” adds the 
minister, “and I do net know a member of 
mine who is more in earnest, or more 
successful in doing good than he is.” 

And, once more, when the London was 
lost in the Bay of Biscay, the last man 
that was saved off the wreck was asked at 
the enquiry what the remaining passengers 
were doing when it was seen that they could 
not be rescued. ‘ The last sounds I heard 
were a great multitude singing— 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


What is His name, and what is His Son’s 
name ? if thou canst tell, asks Agur. Well, 
Rock of Ages is one of His names, and it is 
one of His Son’s names also. This noble 
name, is proclaimed by God to be one of 
His name that He specially desires to be 
known by in the Church in Israel. Almighty 
God was the Rock, the Refuge, the Hiding- 
place of His people from every enemy, and 
from every kind of danger, till the Old Testa- 
ment is full of this great and gracious name. 
Let the young people take a good Concord- 
ance and spend an hour some Sabbath day on 
this Old Testament Name cf God, and they 
will never forget the lesson they will thus 
get. And then, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New, God the Father shares this. 
great name of His with His Son, as good old 
Cruden will point out to you. But then, 
God’s Son is more than the Rock of Ages. 
He is the Rock of Ages cleft on the Cross 
for our sin. <A great thunderbolt had been 
shot out of heaven and had cleft open that 
Rock in Horeb into which God put Moses. 
And so did the holy bolt of the divine venge- 
ance against sin strike our substitute, the Son 
of God, when our sin was laid upon Him. 
‘Till the chief of sinners is invited to hide 
himself in Christ Crucified, just as Moses 
was hidden in that cleft rock in the wilder- 
ness of the wanderings. Horeb and 
Calvary, taken together, are the Scriptural 
back ground, and the evangelical inspiration 
of this Gospel hymn. , First -Horeb, and 
then Calvary ; these two Redemption scenes 
taken together, took possession of Toplady’s 
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mind, and imagination, and heart, till this 
great atonement song came pealing out of 
his heart, like the sound of the angel’s silver 
trumpet. 

“Calvary has a mystery in it as well as a 
history,” says Walter Marshall in his golden 
book, ‘‘ The Gospel Mystery of Sanctifica- 
tion.” Calvary has many mysteries in it; 
but the water and the blood that flowed from 
our Saviour’s spear-pierced side has, from 
that day to this, been one of the most 
mysterious and supernatural sights of that so 
mysterious and so supernatural day. And 
the Disciple whom Jesus loved felt all the 
mystery and supernaturalism of the sight. 
For he sets his special seal to his history in 
this arresting and solemnising way. “ He that 
saw it bare record, and his record is true ; and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
believe.” Toplady has received the record of 
John, and he has believed it, and has pene- 
trated that mystery of Calvary in the opening 
verse of his great redemption hymn : 

Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and powcr. 


Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law's demands 


every aged saint sings. But no new be- 
ginner in saintliness ever sings that with 
his whole mind and heart. Every new 
beginner says with James and John, “ We 
are able.” Every new beginner is a new 
beginner. He is a neophyte, as Paul calls 
him. He has not come to years in the 
divine life. It takes the accumulated 
attainments and experiences of many years 
to teach the true people of God somewhat of 
the height, and the depth, and the length, 
and breadth of God’s holy law. The intense, 
transcendent, and absolutely unattainable 
spirituality of God’s holy law is the teaching 
of the Holy Ghost Himself carried on in 
the spiritual mind through a long lifetime 
of effort and failure and self-despair. ‘“ The 
law is spiritual ; but I am carnal, sold under 
sin ”—only a very far-advanced saint of the 
the living God ever yet said that. “A 
prayer, living and dying, for the holiest 
believer in the world ”—that was Toplady’s 
ull and original title to his great hymn. 


Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law's demands ; 


Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow: 
All for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save and Thou alone, 


All passing on, with such scripture and 
such experience into this : 


Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling, 
Naked come to Thee for dress, 
Helpless look to Thee for grace. 
Foul, I to the fguntain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, else I dis. 


“Thou knowest not that thou art naked,” 
the Rock of Ages says to évery one of us. 
But when we once anoint our eyes with His 
eye-salve we are as if we had seen down 
into very hell itself. We are from that day 
filled with a self-contempt bitterer to drink 
than blood. We catch at every rag to 
cover our shame. Were it not that this 
soul-deceiving world is so full of fig-leaves 
we would go mad at the sight of ourselves. 
But there are a thousand things to take our 
eyes off ourselves for a season. We have 
duties that occupy us. We have pleasures 
that divert us. And we have people in crowds 
all around us who are as much bent upon 
escaping from themselves as we are. And 
they make the same use of us that we make 
of them. But, with all that the shame of 
our soul-nakedness will sometimes appear 
before the time. ‘The hand of God will 
sometimes tear the scales off our eyes, till we 
see ourselves as if it was already the last day, 
when we shall be “found naked.” “ And 
they shall go forth and look upon the 
carcases of the men that have transgressed 
against me; for their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be unquenched ; and 
they shall be an abhorring to all flesh.” “‘ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he 
that is naked, let him be naked still. I 
counsel thee to buy of me white raiment 
that thou mayest be clothed, and that the 
shame of thy nakedness do not appear. 
Behold I- come as a thief. Blessed is he 
that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, lest 
he walk naked, and they see his shame.” 


Naked come to Thee for dress, 

Helpless look to Thee for grace, 

Foul I to the fountain fly, 

Wash me, Saviour, else I die. 
Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myse}f in Thee. 
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OUR CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 


N the following series of photographs, from models until recently in the possession of 
Mr. Thatcher, College Green, Bristol, our readers will, we think, be interested to have 
presented in a group the most interesting and celebrated of our great English churches 

as they appear-at the present day. For purposes of comparison we append the dimensions 
of each of the cathedrals. It is to be noted that Bristol and Carlisle were modelled before 
some of the most recent additions were made. The history of the buildings, the dates of 
the original foundation, and of the beginning and completion of various portions of these 
noble structures, require more space than can be afforded here. For these and other de- 
tails we refer our readers to the shilling volumes of ‘“‘ Our English Cathedrals ” series. 
(Isbister & Co., Limited.) 





BRISTOL CATHEDRAL 


Nave, 120 ft. by 70 ft.; Transepts, 128 ft. long 
Choir, 175 ft. long, 





CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL CARLISLE CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 178 ft. by 71 ft. ; Choir, 180 ft. by 4o ft. ; Nave, 140 ft. by 64 ft. ; Choir, 140 ft. by 70 ft. ; 
Transept, 148 ft. Transept, r1o ft. by 20 ft. 


S.M. XXVILII—3 








CHESTER CATHEDRAL CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 145 ft. by 75 ft. ; Choir, 120 ft. by 70 ft. ; North Nave, 160 ft. by 60 ft. ; Transept, 130 ft. by 35 ft. ; 
Transept, 40 ft. ; South Transept, 80 ft. Spire, 280 ft. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 200 ft. by 60 ft. ; Choir, 132 ft. by 58 ft. ; 
Transept, 130 ft. ; Central Tower, 218 ft. 








L 
ELY CATHEDRAL EXETER CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 200 ft. by 80 ft. ; Choir, 160 ft ; Nave, 140 ft. by 72 ft.; Choir, 140 ft. by 72 ft. 
Transept, 180 ft. Lady Chapel, 65 ft. by 20 ft. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 170 ft. by 85 ft. ; Choir, 1go ft. by 35 ft Nave 130 ft. by 74 ft. ; Choir, 96 ft. ; 
Transepts, 141 ft. ; Tower, 225 ft Transept, 146 ft 
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LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 173 ft. by 67 ft. ; Choir, 112 ft.; Transept, 149 ft. ; 
Lady Chapel, 86 ft. 








LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


Nave, 250 ft. by 80 ft. ; Choir, 160 ft. 
Transept, 220 ft. by 65 ft 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 230 ft. by 98 ft. ; Choir, 165 ft 
Transept, 1go ft 
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OXFORD CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 74 ft. by 54 ft. ; 


Transept, 105 ft. by 54 ft. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 265 ft. by 80 ft. ; 
Transept, 184 ft. 








ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 150 ft. ; 
Transept, 122 it. 


Nave, I 


Choir, 156 ft. ; 


70 ft. by go'ft. ; 


RIPON CATHEDRAL 
Choir, 102 ft. by 67 ft. ; 
Transept, 132 ft. by 36 ft. 


me 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


Nave, 230 ft. by 52 ft.; Choir, 150 ft. by 
Transept, 205 ft. by 50 ft. 


Choir, 163 ft. ; 


52 ft. ; 





YLIMA 














ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL WELLS CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 118 ft.; Transept, 250 ft. ; Nave, 191 ft. by 67 ft. ; Choir, 108 ft 
Dome, 365 ft. Transept, 135 ft 





WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
Nave, 250 ft. by 86 ft. ; Choir, 138 ft. by 45 ft. ; 
Transept, 210 ft. by 78 ft. 








WORCESTER CATHEDRAL YORK MINSTER 


Nave, 220 ft. by 80 ft. ; Choir, 120 ft. : Nave 


225 ft. by 100 ft. ; Choir, 222 ft. 
Lady Chapel 60 ft 


Transepts, 230 ft. by roo ft. 
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By Tom McEWAN 


AMONG THE PROPHETS 
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RED-LETTER DAYS 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


O all of us, even those who are 
intimate with the shadows of life, 
there come a few red-letter days. 
There are many of which we can- 

not write, days whose glory is hid within the 
inmost heart, a perpetual well-spring of re- 
freshment when other wells are dry; days 
for which we thank God and take courage, 
even when other days are dark and dreary. 
There are some days, however, which stand 
out in memory, and of which we may speak 
or write without egotism and be still free of 
the charge of making public what ought to 
be sacredly cherished. Our Editor has wisely 
thought that the record of such days might 
be of interest and perhaps not without a 
message for others. I am not so old yet 
that I cannot look back to childhood and 
early youth with a vividness of interest 
which surprises myself. I remember dis- 
tinctly a day when I realised for the first 
time that it is the mother that makes the 
home, and that in all the world we have but 
one mother. I was “the third child, and 
avhen I was six or seven, it was decreed that 
I should go for a whole winter to keep 
company a solitary grandmother in a distant 
village by the sea. I do not remember that 
I was very homesick, though I had many 
strange adventures during that memorable 
six months: what I do remember is the 
home-coming. For some severe dereliction 
of duty, being in the language of the afore- 
said village “a perfeck de’il,”’ I was sent 
home in the middle of winter. It was night 
and the voyage across the dark firth was 
cold and stormy; the frightened child held 
fast by her father’s hand, and when the 
lights of home appeared there glowed 
a sudden and great joy because she should 
see her mother’s face. I knew then the 
meaning of the strange, lonesome, lost 
feeling I often had, a feeling which had 
caused me to cry myself nightly to sleep. 
And when I did see her with the light on 
iher dear face, I seemed to realise in a dim 
childish fashion that mothers can make 
earthly places very like heaven. That was 
amy first red-letter day. There were others ; 


ibut none came near to that. It is the white 
XXVIII—4 


milestone of my childhood, which I have 
never forgotten. 

From out the tangled web of girlish 
memory comes a red-letter day in my school 
experience, which I am sure will waken a 
sympathetic chord in some hearts. It was a 
large girls’ school composed of the daughters 
of the middle class. There, as in other 
walks of life, and among older folk, much 
court was paid to the girl who had the finest 
frock and had the most money. I wore a 
plain, home-made frock and had no pocket- 
money, consequently there was no court 
paid to me. Snobbery was rampant— 
snobbery of the basest sort, rendered the 
more virulent because it was accompanied 
by the usual plain speech of extreme youth. 
Consideration for the feelings of others was 
not a plant which flourished in that par- 
ticular school soil. I suffered many taunts 
—not meekly—but in secret wrath of soul. 
At last I could bear it no longer. One 
Monday morning—how well I remember it! 
—I openly rebelled, and refused to go to 
school unless allowed to wear my Sunday 
frock. A patient and tender mother, under- 
standing the rebellion—ah, none better !— 
gave in, and I walked proudly to school in 
the glory of a frock which eclipsed the whole 
class. Sweet to me were the glances of sur- 
prise, the whispered comment, the marked 
changes of demeanour due to clothes. I 
had attained the dignity of being well- 
dressed. Yes, decidedly that was a red- 
letter day. But a mere man will not under- 
stand or grasp its full significance. 

The literary life is rich in red-letter days. 
Looking back on mine, I can recall very 
many, but only a few may be told. There 
are few joys rarer or more soul-satisfying 
than that of seeing one’s written words in 
print for the first time. That the stuff is 
poor or sorry makes no difference. It is 
always beautiful to the one who gave it 
birth. How well do I remember a snowy 
Saturday morning when I, a girl in my early 
teens, saw in the People’s Journal the an- 
nouncement that I had won a £3 prize ina 
Christmas story competition. Was any 
money ever sweeter than that, or any joy 
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purer than mine when I read my printed 
words? I have that story in my desk still; 
and my chief regret when I glance at it is 
over the prodigal waste of material. These 
4000 words contain matter for more than 
one three-volume novel. But that is the 
way of youth to be prodigal of all, love, 
opportunity, time, all things most precious. 
When we are old we are wise, and then it is 
too late. 

The joy of the literary life is purely 
impersonal, and 
independent of 
outward things. 
Itis not enhanced 
by success, but 
sometimes the re- 
verse ; the hidden 
tenderness over 
work done trem- 
blingly and in 


secret does not 
wait upon the 
work accepted 


and approved of 
by the world. 
Our red - letter 
days are those on 
which we realise 
for the first time 
that we have 
something to say 
to which we, and 
we alone, can 
voice; the 
which, 


give 
days on 
out of com- 
munion with the 
unseen, and na- 
ture, the hand- 
maiden of the 
unseen, arises a 
yearning desire to give expression 
of our nobler and purer thoughts. 


to some 
That the 
expression is never adequate but always far, 
far short of the ideal within is but a part of 
the inward fulness which seems to lie like a 
flood on the soul. 

Other red-letter days rise up before me, a 
long and happy train ; days of communion 
with those with whom we have many things 
in common, the joy of comradeship, the 
secret and indescribable strength of under- 
standing sympathy, which can of all things 
make us brave to overcome; or at least: to 
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strive as we have never yet striven. Ah yes, 
friendship marks many a red-letter day, and 
fain would the pen linger on it, naming 
names, and associations, and all the delightful 
environment it creates. But this would bring 
us too near the precincts of the innermest, 
where the precious things of life are hid— 
and which are rendered less precious if they 
are laid bare to the public gaze. Yet have 
we many red letter days of a less personal 
nature which affect us happily. I remember 
a travelling ex- 
perience which 
gave me _ very 
lively satisfaction, 
and afforded a 
glimpse of the 
genuine goodness 
of human nature. 
I was travelling 
alone in Italy and 
coming near my 
journey’s end, the 
contents of my 
slender purse had 
fallen low. In 
some mysterious 
and perfectly un- 
intelligible man- 
ner | had failed 
to implement all 
the conditions of 
my “rund reise” 
ticket, and be- 
cause I had neg- 
lected to 
and have it duly 
stampedat Turin, 
the remaining bit 
of it which took 
me to Basle be- 
came null and 
void, and I was commanded in the arbitrary 
and peremptory manner common to railway 
officials on foreign railways and elsewhere, to 
take a new ticket, otherwise I could not go on. 
I was in despair, well knowing that I had 
no superfluous coin. But the official was 
obstinate, and I had to pay: when I got 
into my train at last I began to examine the 
contents of my purse ruefully. So absorbed 
was I in my melancholy task of computation 
that I scarcely observed the advent of two 
ladies who had come off the night train from 
Florence. I had just come to the melan- 
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RED-LETTER DAYS 


choly conclusion that I should have to 
subsist on very short rations indeed until 
I reached London, when one of the ladies 
asked me pleasantly if I was perplexed by 
the Italian coins. I remember saying I was 
perplexed by their lack, not their possession, 
and told them my plight, not with the 
faintest idea of seeking help. To my 
astonishment the elder of the two put her 
hand into one of the inside pockets without 
which the old-fashioned gentlewoman never 
travels, and promptly offered me _ three 
sovereigns : I explained that I was a stranger 
to her, and might be an impostor. Her 
reply raised my self-respect, and I took the 
money, in the spirit in which it was offered. 
If either of these true gentlewomen st.ould 
read these words they will know that that 
kind deed (which perhaps they have for- 
gotten, since it was evident such deeds were 
part of their daily round) is still held in 
sweet memory by the stranger they be- 
friended. 

Talking of travelling there are few things 
to equal in zest the first Continental journey 
undertaken by persons of slender resources, 
who have a thirst for widening their horizon 
by the best of all means. My first trip to 
Paris I think I could very well mark as a red- 
letter day. We were a young couple who 
judged from the ordinary prudent stand- 
point had small business to be abroad at 
all, but we were full of enthusiasm and 
absorbing interest, not in the least concerned 
because the mutual purse contained so 
little. Paris was the last stopping place of 
that Continental journey, and when we got 
there and held the usual committee of ways 
and means, we found we could stop a week, 
on the usual terms, or a fortnight on re- 
duced rations, i.e, two meals a day. We 
decided in favour of the fortnight, and how 
it was enjoyed, what alfresco meals we ate 
surreptitiously in our room, and what fun 
buying biscuits and things in shops where our 
primitive French was scarcely understood ! 
Ah me, those who travel by the frain de /uxe 
with noiseless attendants waiting on them as 
at home, and all the delicacies of the season 
at command, miss much—I had almost said 
all—the zest of life. 

Red-letter days come to us sometimes 
through the joy of other lives. I have in my 
mind’s eye one who had fought a hard fight 
and made a bold struggle to fit himself for 
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the profession he loved. He suffered many 
deprivations and many a day knew nothing 
but the heart-sickness of hope deferred. At 
last the day came when he entered upon his 
own life in a very small way it is true, but 
the goal was in sight. Honest, hard work, 
self-denying effort, sturdy independence had 
their reward—whenever I think of him, or 
see him where he now is in his comfortable 
home, I have a red-letter day. 

An old, old lady whom I knew was left 
desolate on the face of the earth. All her 
children, and she had borne many, were 
dead, save one of whom she had never heard 
since the day he went out to make his 
fortune across the sea. She was left 
widowed, penniless, almost without a friend. 
In her time she had been a succourer of 
many, but it was the old story of benefits 
forgot. So she was left, to “dree her weird” 
as we say in the north, and few cared. But 
for one or two who had some knowledge of 
and sympathy with her, she would have been 
desolate indeed. But she was not a despair- 
ing nor a desperate creature, though she lived 
in a great city, the stones of whose streets 
are cruel to the helpless and the old. She 
still believed that the righteous would not 
be forsaken nor his seed left to beg bread. 
One winter when times were very, very hard 
with her, she gave in nearly but not quite. 
She felt herself growing feeble and old; for 
the first time she seemed to feel that there 
was no room or place for her. 

And that very day the son she had 
mourned as a ne’er-do-well and a castaway 
came back full of love and repentance, and 
ready to make up for all she had suffered. 
It was a veritable fairy tale; and if she did 
not actually ride away in a coach and four, 
at least she never knew any more a moment’s 
anxiety concerning the material things of 
life. Her red-letter day had dawned. 
It was one for me too, as one of the 
few who had known her in the dark 
days, and seen how she was cheated of 
all that makes life sweet. Her extremity 
was only God’s opportunity after all, as we 
have seen it again and again in our own life 
and others! 

It is inevitable that our red-letter days 
should be touched by shadow, if but to 
remind us that here we have no continuing 
city. Do we hasten back to old haunts, 
filled with joy because it is in our power to 
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revisit them? We are met by change and 
chill, and the day we had set apart for special 
joy -is only blurred by tears. Even the 
meeting with the old friend to which we 
looked forward so long has its sting, or at 
least its share of disappointment, and after 
we have talked and talked and gone over all 
the old ground we pause and sigh, asking 
ourselves what is wrong, and whether the 
change be in him or in us. 

I write this in my kingdom by the sea, 
in the midst of the realisation of a long- 


cherished dream; to have a fireside of my 
own in my own country, to which I and 
mine can always come when the heart-hunger 
of the exile is upon us. Here this very 
summer I have had a red-letter day, when 
I beheld my little son dressed in his kilt for 
the first time, and realised that I had given 
a man-child to the world. But that natural 
and motherly pride had also its touch of 
pain, for the baby I have hushed upon my 
breast will never come to me again save in 
my memory and in my dreams. 





MOTHERS IN 


ISRAEL 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


HEN the Hebrew matron called 
out to Joab from the walls of 
the beleaguered city of Abel 
and exhorted him to spare the 

town and “a mother in Israel,” she originated 
a fine proverbial expression which has often 
been applied to good women who have dis- 
tinguished their maternity by a beautiful and 
godly influence. ‘The holy-hearted Hannah 
heads the roll of those model mothers—the 
woman who dedicated her first-born son to 
God in those memorable words: “ For this 
child I prayed, and the Lord hath given me 
my petition which I asked of Him. There- 
fore I have lent him to the Lord; as long 
as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” 
Samuel also heads the roll of eminent ser- 
vants of God who owed an incalculable debt 
to wise maternal influence. 

What was true in ancient times has been 
true ever since. At the starting-point of a 
yast majority of the best Christian lives 
stands a Christian mother. When I was a 
student in the seminary the chairman of the 
examining board requested all of us who had 
praying mothers to rise up, and nearly the 
whole one hundred and fifty leaped to their 
feet—living witnesses to the power of a 
mother’s prayers, influence and example. 
My own widowed mother was one of the 
best that God ever gave to an only son. 
She was more to me than school, or college, 
or pastor, or all combined. In our early 
tural home, the first Sabbath-school I ever 


attended had but one scholar, and she was 
superintendent ; the only book studied was 
God’s Book, committed to memory. During 
my infancy she dedicated me to the Christian 
ministry,and kept that steadily before her own 
eye and mine. I cannot now fix the date of 
my conversion ; it was her constant influence 
that led me gradually along, and I grew into 
a religious life under her potent training and 
by the power of the Holy Spirit working 
through her untiring agency. If all mothers 
were like her, the ‘‘church in the house ” 
would be one of the best feeders of the 
Church in the public sanctuary. 

We ministers must not take on airs. 
There is a ministry that is older and deeper 
and more potent than ours: it is that 
ministry that presides over the crib, and 
impresses the first Gospel influence upon 
the infant soul. Before the pulpit begins, 
or the Sunday-school begins, the mother has 
already begun, and has been moulding the 
plastic wax of character for weal or woe, for 
heaven or hell. A prodigious power this ; it 
is the same power which sent Samuel out of 
the godly home of Hannah, and wicked 
Ahaziah out of the home of godless Jezebel. 
Each of them “walked in the way of his 
mother.” Far be it from me to underrate 
the influence of fathers for good or evil, but 
still the fact remains that it is mainly the 
mother who shapes the home influence and 
imparts to it its prevailing atmosphere ; for 
the most important part of moral education 
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MOTHERS IN ISRAEL 


is atmospheric. There is her throne; there 
her sway; there she can make or mar the 
destiny of the immortal soul beyond any one 
this side of the throne of God. Among 
eminent living ministers none preaches the 
great vital doctrine of the atonement more 
powerfully than Dr. Newman Hall, of 
London; he almost idolised his mother, 
and has told me that the first words she 
ever taught him were: “God so loved that 
He gave His only begotten Son.” That 
text became the key-note of his grand 
ministry, and of his world-known tractate, 
“Come to Jesus.” Susannah Wesley’s hand 
rings all the Methodist church bells around 
the globe to-day. Suppose that Lord Byron 
had been reared by such a mother as Newman 
Hall and the Wesleys had, the world might 
have escaped the moral leprosy that tainted 
so many of his brilliantly bad pages. 

Would that I could burn it into the heart 
of every mother who reads these lines, that, 
under God, she is chiefly responsible for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of her household. 
If the mother is a frivolous fashion-wor- 
shipper, or is uttérly prayerless and irreli- 
gious, or even careless of the spiritual 
welfare of her children, the whole home 
atmosphere catches the taint. The down- 
ward pull of her home preaching is quite 
too strong for the upward pull of the best 
preaching in God’s house on the Sabbath. 
On the other hand, if she does her utmost 
to make the religion of Jesus attractive to 
her family, if she is watchful of every oppor- 
tunity to lead them Christward, if she follows 
up the effect of Sabbath gospel by the power- 
ful influence of home gospel, then there is 
almost a moral certainty that God will send 
His converting grace into that household. 
Let the mothers in Israel who read this try 
the blessed experiment for themselves. 

That eminent preacher, Richard Cecil, of 
London, tells us that when a youth he tried 
his utmost to be an infidel ; but his mother’s 
beautiful and eloquent Christianity was too 
much for him. He never could answer that. 
Sometimes she used to talk to him, and weep 
as she talked. He says: “I flung out of the 
house with an oath—but I wept, too, when I 
got in the street. Sympathy is the powerful 
engine of a mother.” Yes, there is a power 
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in her love, when it is reinforced by the 
grace of God, to reach and bring down the 
most stubborn heart ; it is a power that gues 
miles deeper than pulpit appeals, for it links 
itself with the primal instincts of our nature. 
If every parent were thus faithful in prayer 
and winsome example, the home of natural 
birth would become the place of the new 
birth, and children—instead of running loose 
on the open common of sin to be pursued by 
“revival efforts” in after years—would be 
led early to Jesus and into His Church fold. 

“Take this child away and nurse it for 
me, and I will give thee thy wages,” said the 
Egyptian princess to Jochebed, the mother 
of Moses. She got her wages in the joys a 
mother feels when she yields up a part of 
herself to sustain her darling child; she got 
them in the love of the babe she nursed ; 
she got them in the glorious service which 
her son wrought for Israel in after years. 
She was paid in the heavenly coin with 
which God pays good mothers. 

When God lays a new-born babe in the 
arms of a mother He says to her heart: 
‘* Take this child and nurse it for me, and I 
will give thee thy wages.” The answer of 
maternal love should be: * O God, Thou hast 
put Thy noblest workmanship into my hands. 
I accept the precious trust. I will shelter 
this young life under Thy mercy seat. I will 
be truthful that it may never learn falsehood. 
I will nurse this soul in its infancy with the 
sincere milk of love, that in after years it 
may bear strong meat for strong service of 
God and righteousness. O Heavenly Father, 
make my life in harmony with Thyself, that 
this young life may reflect Thy blessed image 


‘in following my example !” 


To such pious fidelity God offers the 
highest wages; He pays the heart’s claim 
in the heart’s own coin. Faithful Hannah 
found her great reward in Samuel’s great 
career. Moses on the Mount was the 
“wages” of the poor Hebrew mother who 
cradled him in her basket of rushes. Saint 
Augustine’s mighty service for the Gospel 
was the best reward that God could give 
Monica ; our Washington was God’s splendid 
recompense to Washington’s good mother. 
The Lord never breaks His covenant with 
those who fulfil their covenant with Him. 
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THE MOHAMMEDANS AND THE PLAGUE IN 
CALCUTTA 


HE Plague, which has never assumed 
an epidemic form in Calcutta, 
nevertheless caused considerable 
excitement and panic when it was 

first discovered. As in Bombay, riots were 
frequent, and ambulance parties and doctors 
were repeatedly mobbed, in one case the 
doctor being obliged to use his revolver and 
shoot down some of his assailants. 


Now, however, all excitement has died 
away; confidence has been restored in the 
Plague Committee, and inoculations are being 
daily performed, large numbers of natives, 
both men and women, voluntarily undergoing 
the operation. 

Though the Plague is, happily, lessening, 
the Mohammedans of the city, determined 
to hasten its extinction, have for six weeks 
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past been enlivening the hitherto silent 
hours towards midnight by perambulating 
the streets in bands, chanting, as they go 
along, prayers for deliverance from the 
disease. These singing parties with their 
torches, banners, and their /azsias, or paper 
towers illuminated with coloured lamps, on 
which their invocation appears in trans- 
parency on the front and sides, form very 
picturesque groups. ‘They start from all 
quarters of the city to meet, about mid- 
night, at the Moula-Ali-ka-Durgah, the shrine 
of a famous saint, and after a short “ choral 
service” return home. 

The hymn they sing in Arabic has been 
kindly translated for me by a professor 
of the Calcutta Madrissah (Mohammedan 
College), but as it is too long to quote in 
full, I give two verses only, and the refrain 
in which the members of the Prophet’s 
family are claimed as special intercessors by 
each individual supplicant. ‘The very com- 
plimentary allusion, by the way, to Calcutta, 
in the first verse, is an additional proof of 
the intense patriotism of the singers. 


O Thou King of Land and Sea take away the 
Plague from us: 

Destroy the Destroyer from the Garden of the 
World. 


THE ARCHBISHOP 


STORY was told some years ago—I 
do not know whether it was apocry- 
phal or not—that Dr. Temple was 
once driven home by a cabman, 

who was not imbued with the most friendly 
feelings towards the Established Church. 
“Tf St. Paul were on earth, do you think I 
should have been driving Aim to Fulham ?” 
he asked argumentatively. “ Nc—to Lam- 
beth,” was the apt reply of the Bishop, as 
they parted. 

It is to Lambeth Palace that Dr. Temple 
himself has now to drive, and a fit home it is 
for the chief prelate of the Church of England; 
its very stones are eloquent with memories of 
the story, often troublous and disturbed, of 
our Church and nation, as it stands almost 
washed by the water of the river, upon the 


Refrain (roughly versified) : 
These holy five plead for me: in their names 
I pray Thee, quench the Plague’s destroying 
flames 
Mostafa, and Mortaza, 
And his two sons, and Fatema. 


We importune Thee, with voices of sorrow and 
heads bowed down, 

Forgive our sins for the sake of the Best in the 
World (the Prophet). 


The Mostafa, and MoOrtaza, referred to 
in the chorus are Mohammed and Ali, 
and Fatema, is, of course, the Prophct’s 
daughter. 

In the Arabic the chorus has a fine, 
taking lilt : 

Le Khumsatén Ootfibaha, 
Hurril oba il hatema, 

Al Mo’'stafa, wil Mo’rtaza 
O-abnahoma, wil Fatema. 


‘The dirge-like droning of the chant with 
its oft-repeated chorus, which distance makes 
not unmusical, is becoming familiar to 
Calcutta dwellers—far too familiar some 
people think, for an appeal is being made to 
the city authorities to “stop the noise.” 

F.R.CS. 

Calcutta, Sept. 1, 1898. 


OF CANTERBURY 


other side of which tower up the noble walls 
of Westminster. The great massive gate- 
way with its towers, the wondrous hall trans- 
formed into a library, with its thousands of 
rare volumes and its priceless manuscripts, 
the historic pictures in the Guard Room of 
archbishops, saints, and queens, the blazoned 
windows and the high-pitched roofs, the 
calm and severe repose that rests upon the 
whole group of buildings, how typical it all 
is of the Church that looks back through 
such long vistas of the nation’s history, and 
what a background Lambeth makes for her 
great councils of the present! It may be 
said that, like a human body, the Palace 
bears indelibly the traces of the glory and 
the shame, the joys and the sorrows of those 
who have lived there as its masters. The 
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great hall, planned for the vast feasts at 
which any chance visitor might enjoy the 
Primate’s hospitality, the great gate where 
the poor waited of old to receive the frag- 
ments ; (“It is not the defect of charity in 
modern prelates that this custom is dis- 
used,” quaintly says Thomas Pennant in 
his “‘ London,” “but the happy change in 
the times ;”) the quiet and sober beauty of 
the chapel, the garden so fresh and green in 
the midst of London; the door from which 
Laud went forth for the last time amid the 
blessings of his poor neighbours, where 
kings and queens have so often entered, and 
the Lollard’s Tower, sad monument of 
ancient persecutions—one has but to wait 
and think, and the Church’s past rises up at 
Lambeth in a continuous story. 

And Dr. Temple is he who was last called 
to live amid these historic memories, to 
preside at the great Lambeth Conference of 
1897, and at an age when most men think 
of laying by their work, to take upon his 
shoulders not only a new diocese, but the 





care of all the churches that bear the 
English name. 

The Archbishop is too well known 
to need description. That dark, de- 
termined face, so full of character, that 
seems made to be flooded with the 
sunlight of a most natural smile, the 
hair still se black, the carriage so 
erect, the voice with its genuine West- 
country intonation, which comes with 
such a real ring to those who love 
sincerity, the dignity of manner seated: 
simply in. the moral height and intel- 
lectual vigour of the man himself—to 
how many of my readers are not these 
familiar, as they think of the fatherly 
gentleness of his Confirmation ad- 
dresses, or the fire and. earnestness 
they have heard him pour into some 
great Temperance or Missionary speech ; 
or as they recollect some famous public 
occasion such as the farewell of the 
City to their Bishop in 1896 in the 
Guildhall, thronged with his fellow- 
workers, or the leave-taking of the 
mighty gathering of foreign Bishops 
in St. Paul’s last year, when from his 
pulpit in the choir the old Primate, 
in words so simple that they might 
have been said to children breaking- 
up for the holidays, so tender that 
they touched all hearts, dismissed the chief 
pastors of the English Church throughout 
the vast Empire and even beyond its boun- 
daries. 

Since the chief function of a bishop is the 
ordination of clergy, one is apt, as it were, to 
test a bishop by the way in which the arrange- 
ments for ordinations are made. The writer 
of this paper can testify to the solemn reality 
infused into them by the earnestness of Dr. 
Temple. All his dealings with the candi- 
dates were marked by a simple directness 
which impressed upon us very vividly the 
importance, nay, the awfulness of the step 
we were taking, while the real kindliness of 
his manner encouraged and emboldened 
those who were animated by a simplicity like 
his own with a firm assurance of their 
calling. The first step was an interview with 
the bishop in St. James’s Square, where his 
town-house stands, and it was a trying 
moment for a young man but a few months 
since an undergraduate to be ushered into 
the long bare room upstairs in which the 
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candidates were singly interviewed. The 
Bishop sat alone at the top of a long table, and 
it must be confessed that before he smiled 
his expression was somewhat grim: one felt 
very like a small boy brought from a pre- 
paratory school to be examined by a great 
head-master. All that passed on occasions 
like these must of course not be told in these 
pages. After impressing upon the candidate 
the seriousness of the step he was taking, 
and more especially the self-sacrifice required 
from the true pastor, the Bishop made him 
go to the other end of the room—one then 
understood why one was not interviewed in 
his study—and read aloud a chapter from 
the Bible. It was a curious experience to 
stand and thunder the denunciations of the 
Prophet Isaiah at one’s future diocesan, as 
he sat alone at the other end of the room. 
The examination took place in due course, 
and the last two or three days before the 
ordination were spent under the Bishop’s 
roof, and in the beautiful grounds of Fulham 
Palace, and in the chapel, where addresses 
were given from time to time by the 
chaplains, or by the Bishop himself. 
It need not be said that these earnest 
words of his, delivered plainly and 
simply, without book or note, were 
very memorable and most helpful 
at that solemn time. Between those 
addresses we wandered on the green- 
sward, under the grand trees, or 
round the paths through the shrub- 
beries, now and then catching a 
glimpse of the peaceful old house. 
And last came the final ceremony 
at St. Paul’s, and we were sent out 
to minister in the wonderful City of 
London. A year later most of us 
returned to receive priests’ orders, 
and were again entertained at Ful- 
ham. One had then to submit to 
the Bishop two sermons that had 
been preached during the year ; and 
this made one feel rather like a 
school-boy bringing his exercise. 
The Bishop examined them with all 
the care of a schoolmaster: he was 
ready to turn out a misquoted text, 
to show that St. Paul “ would never 
have said that,” to discuss the source 
of a quotation, to point out faults 
of arrangement, doctrine, thought, 
and even of spelling. The budding 


preacher left his presence somewhat humbled, 
but convinced that his bishop took a deep 
interest in the simplest details of his work. 
The Archbishop was educated at the 
famous Blundell’s School in the West 
country, and his father was an officer in the 
army. He told a tale ance at an old-boys’ 
dinner, which illustrates at least one side of 
his character as it existed in the rough stage 
of boyhood. One of his schcol-fellows, a 
much older boy than himself, ventured to 
pull his hair in the dormitory, and the future 
prelate being fiery-tempered at once knocked 
him down. Heexpected to receive a severe 
thrashing when his tormentor should rise 
from the ground; but instead of that, the 
big fellow complimented him on his “ pluck,” 
and offered then and there, with true mag; 
nanimity, to give him lessons in boxing. 
Young Temple won a scholarship at 
Balliol from Tiverton and gained two first- 
classes in the schools in 1842, and was 
made Fellow and Mathematical Tutor of his 
college. It is interesting to read in the life 
of Archbishop Tait how our Archbishop was 
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his pupil along with such other future great 
men as Stanley, Jowett, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Lord Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold, 
who are described in those days as “a rather 
remarkable and active-minded set of scholars, 
not very easy to manage intellectually.” He 
was ordained in 1846, and two years later 
was made Principal of the Kneller Hall 
Training College for schoolimasters at Twick- 
enham. Resigning that post in 1855, he 
became an Inspector of Schools, and in 1858 
was offered the Head-mastership of Rugby, 
which he held with grand success until he 
was promoted to the Bishopric of Exeter in 
1869. In 1884 he preached his Bampton 
Lectures, and in the next year was translated 
to London. ‘The strangely sudden death of 
Archbishop Benson on the eve of the Lam- 
beth Conference in the Diamond Jubilee 
year, and of the anniversary celebrations of 
the Church of England as well, caused him 
unexpectedly to be called to the chief place 
in the Church in 1896. 

At Oxford Dr. Temple was a prominent 
Liberal, but it must not be forgotten that 
thought was very different in 1850 from 
what it is now in the Church and the 
Universities. Though the storm that raged 
over the “Essays and Reviews” of 1860 
has long died down, a study of the book 
must surely make one regret that Dr. Temple 
allowed his own lucid and sensible essay to 
be-incorporated with others with which he 
could not then have agreed, and from the 
teaching of which, not only he himself, but 
the best thought of the last thirty years in 
the liberal section of Church opinion has 
ever more widely diverged. In the “ Life 
of Dean Stanley” the publication of the 
essay is well described as an “error of 
judgment.” The next year saw the publish- 
ing of the “ Rugby Sermons,” which had 
been preached during the first year or so 
of his headmastership; and the manliness 
and sincerity, and the true evangelical 
note in them, quite set the minds of those 
who read them at rest as to the ortho- 
doxy and the sterling worth of their great 
writer. 

And yet when ten years later it became 
known that he was to be Bishop of Exeter 
it will be recollected by many what an out- 
cry arose, how every stage of the appoint- 
ment was contested:; how protest after pro- 
test was made ; how a terrible darkness fell 


upon Westminster upon the day of the 
consecration, which gave an opening to a 
certain newspaper to say that “on the 
darkest day in the whole year was per- 
petrated the darkest crime which had been 
perpetrated in the English Church.” Un- 
perturbed and full of courage, though no 
doubt he felt his treatment very deeply, the 
new Bishop went back to the West country, 
and there he won, as all true sincerity and 
earnestness must ever win, the deep respect 
and love of his people. Of the whole oppo- 
sition to the consecration it will be agreed 
now by all that it was based upon ignorance 
of the real man and his opinions, and stirred 
up largely by passion and prejudice. 

Besides the “ Rugby Sermons,” Arch- 
bishop Temple has contributed nothing to 
lirerature save the “ Bampton Lectures of 
1884,” but these in themselves are a grand 
monument to his clearness of thought, 
breadth of knowledge, and firm hold upon 
the central principles of the faith. He took 
as his subject “ The relations between Reli- 
gion and Science,” .and the success he 
achieved may be measured by the words of 
the late Professor Henry Drummond. “The 
Bampton Lecture for 1884,” he says, “ may 
be said to embody the results of all recent 
speculation upon the problem, is, in fact, a 
tide-mark indicating the levels reached by 
the maturest speculation up to this time.” 
The deep and close reasoning of the work 
characteristically concludes with an eloquent 
appeal to the conscience, the heart, and the 
will to throw themselves unreservedly upon 
“the Jesus of the Gospels.” If the con- 
science feels the appeal of the teaching of 
Christ, the man may be assured he is in 
contact with the Father of Spirits. If the 
heart, after the life of Christ is read and 
pondered over, goes out to the Man that is 
beheld, it is certain that it is touched by 
God. If the will finds an attraction in the 
Lord’s commands, and its absolute Master 
in Himself, “the man is most certainly 
moving in the strength of God, and the 
power of the Eternal Spirit lives within him.” 
It is such inner evidence, based on the 
reality of our Lord’s person, which Dr. Temple 
presents to the man of science and the 
Christian alike in memorable words: “If 
the man of science would learn what it is 
that makes believers so sure of what they 
hold, he must study with an open heart the 
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Jesus of the Gospels ; if the believer seeks 
to keep his faith steady in the presence of so 
many, and sometimes so violent storms of 
disputation, he will read of, pcnder on, pray 
to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It was at Exeter that the Archbishop 
married, and his two sons were but small 
boys when he moved to Fulham. It was a 
touching sight in those days to see him 
playing cricket with them upon the lawn of 
Fulham, as if the vast weight of the work 
affected him but little. 

There was serious fear some years back 
for his eyesight, but the Archbishop now 
can use his eyes much more freely than he 
could ; so that we may hope that he will 
suffer no more from them. 

There can be no doubt that the promotion 
of Dr. Temple was a very popular one. 
And if we ask why it was so, our answer lies in 
the essentially English character of the man 
himself, in his possession of those firm and 
strong qualities which most win our respect. 
One of them is unfaltering justice. A little 
scoundrel of a Rugby boy is said to have 
admitted in a classical story that “ though 
Temple was a beast, he was a just beast,” 
and the English people, whether religious or 
irreligious, have not failed to be struck by 
his fairness and evenness to all parties in 
the Church. Another such quality is sim- 
plicity, and great culture and high office 
have never transmuted his Latimerlike 
plainness of speech and of life. Another is 
the capacity for hard and unwearied labour, 
the setting of duty above all things, and 
complete self-sacrifice: these the London 
‘clergy can testify that they found in their 
Bishop. And, lastly, men have found in his 
words, in his intercourse, in his life, the true 
evangelical note in all its richness: this is 
not to make the word serve any narrow or 
restricted sense, but to imply that the words 
and the life show most vividly the likeness 
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of “ the Jesus of the Gospels” and breathe 
out His inspiration. 

The shrewd common-sense and dry 
humour of the Archbishop have always made 
him one around whose name ‘‘clerical 
stories” collect. Though of the kindliest 
nature, he could never put up with assump- 
tion or unreality in others ; and yet however 
strongly he may be opposed, he will always 
respect independence of character and judg- 
ment, if it is based upon true convictions. 
It is said that he was once presiding at a 
Ruridecanal Conference, in which Socialism 
was under discussion : he enunciated his own 
views first, and only one clergyman present, 
and he a young curate, ventured to attack 
the Bishop’s position. Great was the wrath 
of the old fogies at this appearance of insub- 
ordination, and profuse were their apologies 
for their impertinent younger brother, but 
the Bishop said nothing, as he sat and grimly 
listened. A day or two after the daring curate 
received a note from Fulham saying that a 
certain living was vacant, which the Bishop 
would like him to accept. 

The following story came from Lambeth 
the other day, and even if it be not quite 
authentic, it illustrates most admirably the 
archiepiscopal method with those of his clergy 
who have not won his favour, as well as the 
rugged aptness of his wit. An incumbent of 
a living wanted to hold another living in 
plurality, and therefore had to apply to the 
Archbishop for leave to do so. What hap- 
pened may without disrespect to the cloth be 
put in a dramatic form: 


Scene: Lambeth. Time: 1897. 

ARCHBISHOP: ‘‘ How far is the new living from 
your present cure ?”’ 

AppticantT: ‘‘ About six miles, as the crow flies, 
your grace.” 

ARCHBISHOP: ‘‘ You're not a crow, you can't fly; 
and you sha'n’t have it.” 

Curtain. 











ODD PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


I.—DAN’L COOMBE 


LD Dan’l was a character indeed, 
and for many years a mystery as 
well. He was a man of one 
object in life, and what that 

object was no one knew for thirty-five years. 

He was by trade a tailor, and throughout 
the hours of daylight he sat cross-legged on 
his table near a very large window, viewed 
by all who passed along the road, but scarce 
looking away from his work to exchange a 
nod with a passer-by. 

He shaved his face clean, that is to say 
he shaved it occasionally clean, but this was 
once a week only, and during the latter por- 
tion of this same week a dusky shadow came 
over cheek and chin that made Dan’! look 
anything but clean-shaved. He wore his 
hair short, but had thick and very protruding 
eyebrows. 

He was a reticent man. 

The tailor’s shop is often a place where 
many villagers congregate to have a chat, 
and the tailor is able to go on with his 
needlework in a mechanical fashion whilst 
conversing. But Daniel Coombe did not 
affect gossip and prattle; what he under- 
took he carried through with an almost grim 
persistency. 

As the gamekeeper said : “ Bless you, old 
Coombe, he do lay hold on and stick toa 
job just as a ferret do toa rabbit. There 
ain’t no gettin’ him to quit it.” 

Coombe had a wife—the ugliest woman 
he could have picked up, but they lived con- 
tentedly enough together. They had no 
children. Had they possessed a family, a 
little more brightness and laughter would 
have entered into the household. Mrs. 
Coombe was a grumbler ; she grumbled over 
her husband, over her house, over her work, 
over everything and every person with which 
and with whom she was brought in contact. 
But Dan’l did not appear to mind it. He 
lived in a world of his own—his thoughts, 
his aspirations, and the mutter of discontent 
rumbled around him and rolled over his 
head, almost without his hearing it, certainly 
without his being moved by it. 


No sooner was the sun set, and Dan’? 
could no longer ply his needle, than he put 
up his shutters. In these were two round 
orifices, and till late at night lamplight 
streamed forth into the road through these 
holes, that were as a pair of eyes glaring 
down the village street. What was he doing 
in his workshop at night? Certainly he was 
not cutting out and sewing. It was a well- 
known saying of his that with the set of sun 
was the set aside of work. 

“] ain’t a-going to try my eyes and wear 
em out with needlework by lamplight,” said 
he. 

Then what was his occupation after night- 
fall? Into his workshop he retired and 
bolted the door from within as soon as he 
had taken his evening meal. 

Did he read? Was he a student of Eng- 
lish literature? Was he a politician? He 
was no buyer of books, and subscribed to 
no other paper than the local weekly gazette. 

It puzzled the parish. It roused curiosity. 
Then some boys climbed up outside the 
window to peer in through the holes in the 
shutters, but the noise of their scrambling, 
perhaps the appearance of their visages in 
the openings, showed Dan’l that he was 
having his privacy peered into, and before 
the urchins were able to observe what his oc- 
cupation was, out went the lamp. He had 
extinguished it. The married women of the 
parish endeavoured to extract the secret 
from Mrs. Coombe; but she was either 
ignorant or uncommunicative. 

* How should I know ?” said she. 
has his meagrims. I don’t meddle wi’ 
they. All I know is, he ain’t doing nothin’ 
as is good to nobody. But if it keeps him 
out o’ mischief and away from the public- 
house, naught I’ll say.” 

Then the idea took hold that Dan’l was a 
wise man and could charm, staunch blood 
by his blessing, drive away warts, cure 
milk that would not turn to butter, and 
counteract ill-wishes. 

And to this he lent himself. 
not sought it. 


“He 


He had 
It was forced upon him. It 
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might do good, he argued; it could do no 
harm.: So his fame grew, and he was 
regarded with reverential awe. Whether he 
believed in his own efficacy as a healer, I 
cannot say ; his gifts of healing were bruited 
about, his failures passed into the limbo of 
oblivion. He did not set store on his 
reputed powers, he rather disparaged them, 
or shrugged. his shoulders and professed 
scepticism over them, and he always said: 
‘‘ Well, if good comes of it, it is not from 
me—you must know that—but from the 
great Healer of all. Some cures wi’ drugs, 
and some wi’ their touch. There are differ- 
ences of administration.” 

Dan’l Coombe was a regular churchgoer. 

Woe betide the parson if, in preaching 
without a book, he quoted Scripture inaccu- 
rately. He became in time accustomed to 
find the tailor standing at the foot of the 
church steps awaiting him after service. 
Then would come the familiar touch of the 
hat, and, “I beg your pardon, sir, but did 
you not put in a ¢he where there oughtn’t to 
be, in that there text from St. Paul to the 
‘Corinthians ? ” 

Or else: “ Please, sir, did you use the 
right word in that there quotation from the 
Acts ?” 

“ Dear Mr. Coombe, I took the marginal 
tendering.” 

“ Oh, the margin. I don’t hold by that.” 

Mr. Coombe was very much perplexed 
when the new version of the Scriptures was 
issued. It happily was not read in the 
parish church. I verily believe it would 
‘have driven him from it. ‘Nasty, lumpy 
thing,” he said ; ‘it is like eatin’ bad made 
porridge. Nothin’ smooth about it. Bits 
<ome in your mouth and teeth at every 
moment.” 

He resented it as an immoral thing. ‘ And 
to think,” said he, “that Christian money 
‘should ha’ been spent by Government out of 
our pockets to put this here stumbling-block 
ain the way of the blind! It’s wicked, and 
I'll vote against Government, next ’lection.” 

As already said, there had been an attempt 
made by scaling to peer in at the holes in 
‘Coombe’s shutter, to see him at his nightly 
occupation. It had failed. After that he 
pasted two pieces of oiled paper over the 
openings, and thus prevented any further 
observations being made. 

So time went on, and his neighbours be- 


came accustomed to the two yellow eyes, and 
no longer actively concerned themselves about 
his doings, though still a good deal of puzzle- 
ment remained about his nightly doings. 

“To my knowing,” said Mrs. Bacon to 
Mrs. Jones, “ he had his lamp burning till 
half-past ten at night. Now he don’t burna 
lamp all that time for the sake of wasting 
oil.” 

“‘T’ll tell you something more,” said Mrs. 
Jones ; “it isn’t oil only as he consumes, it is 
ink as well. He has bought ten penny ink 
pots, and one wi’ red ink, at Miss Buck’s 
shop in a twelve month. What do he want 
wi’ so much ink? He can’t drink it.” 

“ He is writing a book. Take my word 
for it.” 

‘*A book! What about? He don’t know 
nothing.” 

“Poetry, perhaps. A man may write 
that with his head empty. Every fool knows 
that.” 

“He don’t look like a poet—not when he’s 
unshaved.” 

“T’ll tell you what—it may be his cures, 
and the way to strike wounds and white 
swellings.” 

“ Ah! there, that is more likely.” 

And this purchase of penny pots of ink 
continued for thirty-five years. At the rate 
of ten a year, that would be three hundred 
and fifty pots of black ink. It was amazing. 
For what could he want so much ink? It 
was also ascertained that he sent by the 
carrier periodically to the market town for 
copy-books, and had them out in packets of 
a dozen at a time. What could he be 
putting into all those copy-books ? 

At last the mystery came out—not indeed 
to the whole parish, but into the ear of the 
rector was it revealed. 

One Saturday evening the parson was 
informed that Mr. Coombe desired to 
speak with him very privately. The tailor 
was shown into the study. He brought 
with him a huge parcel strapped to his 
back. 

Of this he relieved himself and placed it 
on the table. 

«“ There, sir,” said he, “ my life’s labour 
is accomplished. Now it is for the world.” 

‘¢ What is it, Mr. Coombe?” 

“You shall see, sir, you shall see. For 
thirty-five years have I been engaged on it 
every night. I have gone over the work 

















most carefully three and four times, and I am 
quite certain that there is not an error in it. 
It has been my great labour to be strictly 
correct. I do not believe there is a the 
wrong. I began it thirty-five years agone 
last Friday, and last Friday I concluded it. 
ivery man has his proper vocation and work 
to do. I found mine thirty-five years ago, 
and I have laboured at it unflaggingly since. 
It is done, and when the Lord pleases to 
call me, I shall be ready to go. But, sir—I 
don’t mean to deny it—I should ha’ been 
terrible sorry to ha’ submitted to be called 
away before I’d done the job.” 

“TI congratulate you on having accom- 
plished what I am sure is a useful task. 
But what is it, Mr. Coombe ?” 

“ You shall see, sir. You shall see.” 

He went to his parcel and undid the 
string. There appeared an enormous pile 
of copy-books. He took from the heap two of 
them, and brought them to the rector. 

“ There, sir,” said he, “ if you’d had this 
you would not have made—you’ll excuse 
my saying it—such a terrible lot o’ mistakes 
in quoting Scripture. It is, sir—it 1s—IT 
IS ”—he raised himself and rubbed his hair 
up, then smoothed his fresh-shaven chin— 
“it is, sir, a dictionary of every word in 
Scripture, so that you have but to look out 
the word, and then you find where it comes 
in any book of the whole Bible.” 

His face glowed with triumph. 

“ Just think, sir, what a boon to ministers 
of the Gospel! Just think what a help to 
teachers! How ever can English folk have 
got along for all this time without such an 
aid as this? It is better, sir, this, than 
conquering the Russians and taking of 
Sebastopol. It is grander this than Columbus 
discovering the New World. Now, what do 
you think, sir ?” 

“Put, my dear Mr. Coombe—— !” 

“ One moment, sir, and I shall have done. 
I intend to get it printed. It shall be 
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‘ Coombe’s Dictionary of Bible Words,’ and 
will become a handbook in every library of 
God-fearing and Scripture-loving men and 
women. As for any profits from the sale, 
of that I care not—that’s no oddstome. It 
is the good it will do that I think of.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Coombe * 

The rector rose and went to his shelf. 

“ The thing has already been done. Here 
it is: ‘Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures.’ It was published in 1761, and 
has gone through innumerable editions 
since.” 

The old man stood as though turned to 
stone. 

“The thing already done!” he gasped. 

The rector had no heart to say more. He 
bitterly regretted that he had blurted out the 
truth so abruptly. 

“The thing already done! 
years spent for naught.” 

Then he did up his packet again. But 
the tears dropped on it. This was to 
him a blow more crushing than he could 
bear. 

He hoisted his parcel on his back, touched 
his forehead, but held the parson’s hand and 
wrung it, as speechlessly he left the house. 
His heart was too full for mere words. 

The old man broke down rapidly after 
that. The object of his life was gone. The 
great ambition of his days was extin- 
guished. 

One day when he was being visited by 
the rector, when he lay on his death-bed, he 
said : 

“Sir, I ha’ been thinking and worriting 
over my work o’ thirty-five years, and axing 
of myself whether it were all labour lost and 
time thrown away. It have fretted me terrible. 
But I seems to see now as it was not lost— 
not to me anyhow, for I got the Scriptur’ 
that into me that it became to me like the 
blood in my veins and the marrow in my 
bones—and it is my stand-by now.” 





Thirty-five 
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By RAYMOND JACBERNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. 


“ ON’T I do for the child-angel, 
father darling? It is only a 
"little angel you said,” and ten- 
year-old Winifred looked wist- 
fully into the grey eyes that were scrutinising 
her so closely. ‘1 could stuff some cotton 
wool into my cheeks to make them fat,” she 
added hopefully. 

Roger Newton merely smiled as he turned 
away from his would-be sitter to study afresh 
the canvas on which he was working. 

“Won’t I really do?” pleaded Win, 
following him closely. 

“ Sweetheart,” laughed Roger, with a sigh 
following quick on the laughter, 
**T only wish I could use you for 
the picture, but look in that glass : 
you can see for yourself that you 
are not much like an angel nowa- 
days.” 

“No; I suppose I am_ not,” 
assented Win soberly, after she had 
studied her own reflection for a 
moment. ‘“ Father, why am I so 
browny-yellow, and bony, and tall, 
and ugly?” 

“ Because you are a poor man’s 
child,” answered her father more 
roughly than he intended. “If I 
could stuff you with good things, 
and send you and mummy off to the 
seaside, instead of half-killing you 
both in this beastly hole, you’d be 
creditable enough sitters.” 

“But I’m so ugly,” sighed Win 
plaintively, watching his busy brush ; 
“if you made me fat I'd still be 
ugly, and you don’t ever seem to 
want to paint ugly people, father.” 

“You are not ugly, child,” 
growled Roger, “ you are only thin 
and growing too quick. Bother the 
thing, nothing goes right this morn- 
ing,’ and he pitched his brush to 
the other end of the room, regard- 
less of damage done in transit. 

‘‘Winnie dear,” said a faded- 


looking woman coming into the room 
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at that moment, “ Jane is going out on an 
errand; if you put your hat on quickly you may 
go withher. Roger,” she continued, going up 
to the easel as the child ran out of the room, 
and speaking slowly as though the words. 
were reluctant to pass her lips, “ Roger, I 
am so sorry, but I have come again to beg. 
Can you let me have some money, dear? 
The bills are beginning to mount up, and 
you don’t like us to get into debt.” 

Roger Newton turned wearily, and there 
was a new dispirited look in his eyes of 
which the wife took prompt account. 

*«‘ Pegoy—why did I let you come to this?” 
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** Win waited patiently” 


he said, with a bitterness strange to his voice. 
“‘ You have married a failure, old girl, I am 
killing you and the child by slow degrees, 
though you think I do not know it.” 

Peggy did not answer in words, She 
reached ‘up to her tall husband, put both 
hands on his shoulders and smiled at him. 
When she smiled she unconsciously inflicted 
a fresh stab, for in the smile he saw the 
reflection of bonny Peggy Rushton of days 
long gone by. 

“Take what you can find in my box, 
Peg,” he said, smiling back at her despite 
himself. ** Stoneway owes me a few pounds 
for that last batch of pot-boilers. I'll hunt 
him up.this evening. Mean old skinflint. 
Peg—I wish to goodness you could beg, 
borrow, or steal me a decent-looking child. 
From mercenary reasons alone I wish Win 
‘vould grow strong—the poor little wretch 





can’t want to be painted more 
than I want her for a model. 
Look there!” and he pointed to 
an unpainted portion of the can- 
vas. ‘I’m absolutely stuck for a 
fresh subject. Stoneway insists on 
angels—says they sell, and at the 
same time suggests I’m growing 
monotonous as regards the faces. 
Of course I’m monotonous. I’m 
not genius enough to originate 
fresh types, and good models are 
jolly expensive luxuries.” 

“We know so few people,” 
answered Peg doubtfully ; “ but 
don’t give up, Roger, I’ll see what 
I can do,” and then she also left 
the room. 

In spite of their love for the 
child, neither Roger nor Peggy 
Newton quite understood how 
passionately Win longed to see 
herself in a picture of her father’s 
painting. She well-nigh worshipped 
this same father of hers in the 
silent reserved way peculiar some- 
times to solitary children, and when 
she emerged from the pretty 
plump babyhood stage and could 
no longer sit to him as model, 
she developed an intense jealousy 
of the children who took her 
place. 

Poor little Win! She would not 
have minded how she was painted. 
She would have posed as contentedly for a 
beggar-maid as for an angel, but unfortun- 
ately for her, Roger’s forte lay in depicting 
the sunny side of life, and Stoneway, his 
chief patron, recognising this, refused to accept 
any other style, and scoffed at the mere sug- 
gestion of beggar-girls, poverty, and rags. 

Win was a determined little soul. It was 
all very well to put up with being thin and 
ugly when only her own feelings were con- 
cerned. It was a different matter to discover 
that it troubled her father also, and during 
the morning’s walk she startled Jane, a 
flousy-headed, flighty-mannered maid-of-all- 
work, by saying: 

“ Jane, what do people do to make them- 
selves fat when they are thin? Father says 
I should be fat if I ate good things. Did 
he mean sweets and cakes and apricot jam, 
do you think ?” 
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THE DOCTOR’S SOCKS 


“Law, Miss Winnie,” exclaimed Jane, 
“ ’ow you do talk!” 

“But I mean it, Jane,” persisted Win, her 
dark eyes growing impatient. ‘ What do 
people do to get strong and pretty when 
their legs ache, and their backs ache, and 
they can’t do much anything, and other 
people bother them all day long not to get 
tired, and they are tall and bony and 
yellowy-brown and hideous ? ” 

“Law, Miss Win!” repeated Jane, then 
as she spied an acquaintance approaching, 
she added hurriedly for the sake of peace, 
“sickly folks just go to a doctor and he 
gives them bitter stuff and they eat all day 
and drink port-wine and beef-tea till they are 
well. Don’t worry any more, Miss Winnie, 
I must just stop and speak to this young 
lady.” 

Nothing loath now that she had received 
an answer, Win waited patiently while the 
two young ladies with touzled heads carrie 
on a whispered conversation, and by the 
time the walk was ended she had successfully 
concocted a scheme by which she would 
regain her good looks and her father regain 
her as a model. 

The successful carrying out of 
this plan necessitated her taking 
a solitary walk that afternoon. 
This was not a difficult matter. 
With her father busy in his so- 
called studio, Jane and her mother 
occupied in domestic affairs, Win 
was left a good deal to her own 
devices during the day except for 
the hours devoted to lessons. 


‘The doctor is engaged, Miss,” 
said the servant when Win suc- 
ceeded at last in pulling Dr. Mason’s 
front-door bell. 

“ But I must see him,” repeated 
Win, frowning till her dark eye- 
brows met in a_ straight line. 
“Please tell him it’s Win Newton. 
He came to see me when I had 
measles, so he knows all about 
me, really and truly.” 

The servant smiled and let Win 
into the hall on this assurance, and 
after what seemed hours of waiting 
she was finally ushered into the 
consulting-room. 

‘Well, young lady,” said the old 
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man kindly, looking at her over his glasses, 
“so you want to see me very particulirly ? 
What can I do for you?  But—what « tall 
girl you have grown into!” he added in- 
voluntarily, as he realised with sudden pity 
Win’s pale face, deep-set eyes, and lanky 
frame. 

“ That’s just it,” began Win confidentially, 
coming close up to his writing-table. “Iam 
growing longer and thinner and uglier every 
day, and father can’t put me into his pictures 
any more, so I’ve come to you.” 

“Did your father send you, my dear? 
Have you a note from him or your mother ?” 
asked Dr. Mason, rather pityingly, for though 
Win was evidently unaware of the meaning 
of shyness, there was a pathetic look in her 
dark eyes. 

“No. Dvecome by myself, and I mustn’t 
stay long or they will find out and worry,” 
answered Win hurriedly. ‘“ Father said this 


morning I wasn’t really ugly, but should be 
pretty again if he could give me good things 
to eat, and I asked Jane and she said good 
things meant port-wine and medicine and 
beef-tea, and when people were thin and 
ugly they went to doctors and got all right. 
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So I thought I would come and tell you 
about it, and if you would do all that for me, 
I’d mend all your socks for you—every day 
—there!” 

“Mend my socks!” echoed Dr. Mason, 
as Win evideritly expected him to say some- 
thing. 

“Yes, mend your socks,” and Win began 
to fidget impatiently ; “ you do wear socks, 
don’t you, Dr. Mason? And you do make 
great big holes in them just as father does, 
don’t you?” 

“‘ Yes,” answered the old man meekly, “I 
certainly do wear socks, and my wife says I 
make very big holes in them sometimes.” 

“Well, then. I will mend them every 
day for ever!”—Win threw out her arms 
with a funny little gesture—* if you will make 
me pretty again for father to paint. He used 
to paint me when I was a child, but now I 
am so thin he says I am no good to him.” 

“Are you no longer a child then, Miss 
Win ?” 

“Of course not. I am ten—over ten,” 
was the indignant answer. “I can do lots 
of things children can’t do. I can darn very 
well, mummy says—great big holes. I do all 
father’s socks, and I will do yours for you, 
and I won’t put any cobbles in the heels. 
You will let me, won’t you?” and then, in 
spite of her late disclaimer, Win knelt down 
by the old doctor’s chair with childish im- 
pulsiveness, and looked pleadingly up into 
his face. 

‘“¢ There, there, child,” and he smiled down 
into the earnest eyes. “ You run away home 
and I will come and speak to your mother 
about you. Mend my socks indeed! Why, 
the wife would be jealous! ” 

“No, she wouldn’t, if you told her it was 
because you were going to make me well and 





father was poor. Father says we must never 
get into debt. You cax make me strong 
and pretty, can’t you?” Win added with a 
sudden touch of anxiety in her voice. 

“Yes, child, please God I will make you 
strong again,” said Dr. Mason gravely. 
‘“* Now, my dear, can you find your way home 
by yourself, for I am really very busy this 
afternoon ; I will come and do my best for 
you to-morrow morning.” 

“‘But—aren’t you going to begin now? 
Couldn’t I take something right away?” ex- 
claimed Win, looking so wofully disappointed 
that Dr. Mason laughed as he rose from his 
seat, and, falling in with the child’s wish, 
gave her a dose before she left the room. 
It made the tears come into poor Win’s eyes 
despite her best endeavours, so bitter was it, 
and she went home rather soberly, realising, 
if unconsciously, the old truth that few things 
are gained in this world without trouble, 
pain, or discomfort. 


History is silent by what means Dr. Mason 
managed to overcome Roger Newton’s pride. 
That he succeeded is clear from the mere: 
fact that in a week’s time Win was packed off 
to the seaside, and began the daily con- 
sumption of many “ good things,” most of 
which, she quickly discovered, were not at 
all pleasant to the taste. 

In a few months’ time the efforts of doctor, 
mother, and patient were rewarded, and 
Roger announced one day that Win was at 
last worthy to appear in his very next 
picture. 

That same picture being the best he hadi 
yet done freed Roger Newton from Stone- 
way’s grasp, carried him some way up the 
artistic ladder, and brought prosperity, health, 
and happiness into the little home. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE BABE 


OLLY’S was the first Christmas 

card; it came early on Christmas 

Eve. Mademoiselle had sent it 

from Rouen, and she must have 

chosen the loveliest, for when the box was 
opened and the card unfolded, there, within 
a ring of angels, was the Stable of Bethlehem, 


with the Babe in the manger, and a star 
gleaming over the roof. Dolly was in an 
ecstasy; Phyllis, her cousin, was delighted ; 
even Pudge, though the little man was too 
young to understand, clapped his hands and 
cried, “‘ Pretty, pretty!” 


It was placed on the music-cabinet, so- 
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that the maidenhair fern drooped over it 
and made it look like a scene in a forest 
among the lonely hills. And there, after 
many last looks, the children left it when 
they went up to bed. 

It had been very cold all day, and it was 
snowing when mother and auntie and uncle 
set out for the night-watch service. Father 
preferred the warm fireside in the library. 

“Then you might leave the door ajar,” 
said mother, “so that you can hear the 
children. And won’t you send a line to 
Nellie?” 

Father and Auntie Nellie had quarrelled 
long ago, and even the coming of her little 
boy had made no difference. 

“You know I am right,” said father, 
shaking his head and frowning. 

** Yes, dear, I know,” said mother ; “ but 
men are larger-minded than women.” 

“You can send them what you like,” said 
father coldly. 
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“Oh, my dear,” mother replied, “ though 
they are poor, you know they would not 
take money, if that was all you could give 
them.” 

As father sat thinking long afterwards, 
two little white figures crept down the stairs 
(which creaked dreadfully) and stole into 
the drawing-room. Then father heard the 
striking of a match, and going out to see 
what it meant found Dolly and Phyllis. 

‘Qh father,” Dolly explained, “ we awoke 
and remembered that there was no stocking 
hung up for The Babe; so we thought we 
would each hang up one of ours for him. 
Santa Claus is sure to see them, isn’t 
he ?” 

Father laughed, and carried them back to 
bed. Then he went and looked at the 
Stable and the Babe and the stockings. 
Then he wrote to Auntie Nellie, and hurried 
through the snow to catch the last post. 

Vipa Briss, 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By F. D. HOW 


FIRST EVENING 
Text: ‘And He came to Nazareth, where He 
had been brought up; and, as His custom was, He 


went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.”"— 
Luke iv, 16 


Hymn: “ Thy way, not mine, O Lord” 


E are not told very much about 
our Lord’s childhood. 

Sometimes, as in the verse at 
the head of this chapter, we get 
a sort of peep, by accident, into this hidden 
time. We hear that in Nazareth, where He 
was brought up, His custom was to go to 
the synagogue, which was the Jewish place 
of worship, on the Sabbath day. It was no 
new thing for Him to do. Can’t you see 
Him going with Joseph the carpenter and with 
His mother week by week, till the people 
were quite used to it, and would have thought 
it strange if He had been absent? He had 
formed the Aadit, and so, when He had grown 
up to be a man and returned to the place 
where he had been brought up, He carried 

on His old custom as a matter of course. 


It is a very important thing indeed to take 
care when you are young what habits you 
form. It is very easy—isn’t it >—to get into 
a habit or custom. However, there is one 
good thing to be said, and that is that 
it is as easy to form good habits as bad 
ones if one wants to; I am afraid the diffi- 
culty is that it is easier to want to form bad 


“ones! 


I should like to have a little talk with you 
about your habits, and see whether we can 
find out some good ones to try to get, and 
some bad ones to try to avoid. But first of 
all, this evening, we must talk about the 
necessity of doing this while you are young. 
I have got such a dear little bay pony in my 
stable. He is only three years old, so, you 
see, he is too young to do any hard work, 
but he is not a bit too young to learn good 
ways. In a very few days after I bought 
him he would let you do anything with 
him, and would come whinnying up to his 
mistress, and obey her voice at once. If he 
had been older it would have taken far 
longer to have taught him gentle habits, and 
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perhaps he might have resented being 
handled and played with; but a young 
creature’s character is not so stubborn and 
can be far more easily bent. 

Then again, talking of bending, I have got 
a lovely vine growing on some trellis-work 
at the back of my house. Sometimes I want 
to train it to grow properly, when it is 
getting a little wild. Well, do you think I 
try to force the old stems to grow in new 
shapes? Of course I don’t: I take the 
young tender shoots, which have not stiffened 
in any particular direction, and these I can 
bend and train exactly as I wish. 

So, you see, it is easier in most cases for 
young things to form new habits. And so 
it is for children. I remember once being 
at Brighton, where I went to call upon a 
lady who had hitherto been a stranger to 
me. In the course of conversation some- 
thing I said led her to remark, “I think you 
are fond of children,” and, on my saying 
that I was, she sent for her little daughter to 
come down to see me. Such a tiny little 
person arrived! Only three years old, and 
very slight and small for her age. However, 
we soon made friends, and she sat and talked 
away on my knee. Unfortunately she didn’t 
speak very plainly, and all that I could make 
out was “ Brill’s Baths,” which was often 
repeated in what she was telling me. So 
I had to ask her mother for an explanation, 
and learned that this wee child was a great 
swimmer and had frequently swum across 
the large “men’s swimming bath.” Her 
mother told me that, being a good swimmer 
herself, she had taken her daughter in with 
her as a mere baby, so that the little thing 
had been quite used to being in water far 
out of her depth from her earliest recollec- 
tion. The result was that at three years old 
she was as much at home in the water as 
out, and was a far more expert swimmer 
than many a schoolboy. Wouldn’t you like 
to be able to swim like that? Well, you 
might, if you have the chance and hegin at 
once. But you who are young can form 
even more useful and better habits than 
this. Your minds are soft and your hearts 
are soft, and you can bend them as you 
like. 

You can, if you like, form dad habits 
which will very quickly become your masters, 
and will make you the servants of Satan ; 
or, you can, if you like, form good habits, 


which will make you happy children of God. 
You can even, if you like, form the habit of 
trying to be like the Child Jesus. But 
remember, you must begin now. To-day 
you are young—very soon you will be old, 
and then it will be—oh! so hard. 


SECOND EVENING 


Text: ‘“‘ Thou hast not lied unto men but unto 
God.""—Acts v. 4 


Hymn: “O God of truth, whose living Word "’ 


WHEN I want to plant some beautiful flowers 
in one of the beds in my garden, I first of 
all dig up all the weeds and make the soil 
ready. So, when we are thinking about 
making good habits grow up, we had better 
first of all talk a little bit about the bad habits 
that we want to get rid of. 

I suppose that one of the commonest of 
these bad habits is untruthfulness. Do you 
remember the first time you ever told a lie? 
You felt hot and uncomfortable, and very 
much ashamed: you couldn’t look mother 
in the face, and you wandered about feeling 
restless and miserable all day. I hope that 
perhaps you went and confessed to her about 
it before bedtime came, and then I know 
she kissed you, and forgave you, and taught 
you how to ask God to forgive you too. 
But if you didn’t do this, I am afraid that 
you have found it get easier and easier to 
tell lies, until by this time you could not 
remember them all, even if you wanted to 
tell mother all about them, and to make a 
fresh start. 

There are two reasons why children are 
tempted to be untruthful. The commonest 
of these is fear. They often tell lies for fear 
of being punished. Perhaps it was not a 
very bad fault, and would have been quickly 
forgiven if you had had the courage to own 
to it at once, but you were afraid, and told 
a lie to screen yourself. A little girl was 
once sent a message and told to come back 
at once with the answer. On the way she 
saw a quantity of blackberries in the hedge, 
and could not resist the temptation of loiter- 
ing to eat them. This made her very late, 
and her mother asked her what she had been 
doing. ‘Then she became frightened, and 
said that she had been kept by the person 
to whom she had taken the message. Then 
her mother talked to her very seriously, and 
told her that it was wrong of her to be dis- 
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obedient and loiter on the way, but that it 
was far more wrong to try and hide her fault 
by telling a lie. She told her, too, that she 
saw plainly by the stains on her lips and her 
pinafore what her little girl had been doing, 
but that God was watching her all the time 
that she was picking the blackberries, and 
that it was not only wicked but foolish to 
say what was, not true when He had seen 
everything she did. 

During a great war between the ships of 
two powerful nations, a midshipman was 
sent in a boat with a message to another 
ship, and was captured by the enemy as he 
tried to make his way in the dark. Then 
he was taken on board of a big boat full of 
soldicrs and sailors who wanted to capture 
the ship to which the midshipman belonged. 
They knew that if they could come close up 
to the vessel and get on board they might 
very likely be able to take her. So they 
ordered him, when they got near to his ship, 
to shout “ All right,” so that his friends when 
they heard his voice might let the boat come 
close up. To make sure that he did so one 
of the enemy held a pistol to his head, and 
told him he would blow his brains out unless 
he did what he was told. It would be a lie 
he knew, and it would be false to his Queen 
and country, but it frightened him terribly 
to see the pistol close to his head, and to 
know that unless he told that lie he would 
be killed. He was only a boy, but he 
thought of his father and mother, and of 
how they would be ashamed of him if he 
gave way, and he thought of God and knew 
that He was listening to hear what he would 
say; so, when the men in the boat said 
*“ Now shout ‘All right,’” he called out 
with all his might “ All wrong! The enemy 
are upon you!” Instantly the pistol was 
fired, and he fell dead into the bottom of 
the boat, but ever since then he has been 
remembered as a hero, and we may be quite 
sure that he will be glad for evermore that 
he was brave enough to speak the truth. 

Another reason why people sometimes 
get into a habit of telling lics is the one 
which made Ananias act a lie to St. Peter, 
viz. the wish to appear better or grander or 
more clever than one really is. Sometimes 
a little girl will pretend to be very good in 
church, but will all the time be thinking 
about her new hat and wondering whether 
her little friends are envying her its posses- 


sion. Or achoir-boy willsometimes pretend 
to be singing God’s praises, while really he 
is wondering whether people are admiring 
his voice. Then sometimes children will 
boast to their friends about their parents, or 
their home, or their garden, and will tell lies 
to make them grander, or bigger, or better 
than other people’s. How very mean and 
foolish all such falsehoods are! 

If you will think that everything you say 
is said in God’s hearing, and that He knows 
all things, and that you cannot deceive Him, 
it will help you to root out of the garden of 
your heart that bad weed, that evil habit, 
untruthfulness. Remember that Jesus is 
“the Truth,” and Satan the “ father of lies.” 


THIRD EVENING 
Text: ‘‘ Love one another."'"—John xv. 12 


Hymn: “O Lord, how joyful ’tis to see” 


THIS evening we will talk about two habits 
—one good and the other bad—which have 
a great deal to do with one another. 

The bad one is that of having unkind or 
spiteful feelings. 

Have you never heard of a boy or girl 
being spiteful towards and saying unkind 
things about a schoolfellow who has won a 
prize or taken a high place in the class? I 
remember once when I was learning to draw 
at a very big school, where drawing and 
painting were the only things taught, two 
girls were by far the cleverest and best in 
the ladies’ part of the school. Towards the 
end of term one of these two painted an 
exceedingly beautiful and clever portrait, and 
the instructors and other pupils were con- 
tinually going to look at and admire it. It 
was the talk of the whole school, and every 
one felt very proud to think that it had been 
painted by one of the pupils. The only 
person who said nothing was the other girl, 
whose talents were nearly as great, but who 
had never painted a picture so universally 
admired. On the very last morning of the 
term, on going into the studio in which the 
portrait was displayed on an easel, it was 
discovered that some one had been in and 
burst the canvas in the middle of the face, 
leaving a big tube of white paint sticking 
in the hole thus made. The picture was 
utterly ruined, and great were the grief and 
indignation of all the school. The doer of 
the deed was never discovered, but we all 
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felt sure that it was the result of jealousy, 
and that we could easily name the only 
person in the whole place who could have 
done it. I have always thought the recol- 
lection of having been mean enough to do 
a thing like that must have proved a severe 
punishment to the girl who did it. 

Try to stop the very beginnings of unkind- 
ness. One capital rule is never to let 
yourself think about any little quarrel after 
it is over. The devil often tempts one to 
repeat to oneself again and again the words 
which somebody said and which made one 
angry. Then every time one repeats them 
they seem worse, and one gets hotter and 
hotter and more and more angry, till at last 
one feels as if nothing one would say or do 
would be too bad for the person who has 
offended one. You remember what hap- 
pened to Cain and Abel? I fancy Cain 
must have gone off sulking by himself and 
thinking unkind things about Abel, before 
he at last murdered him. Not only does 
this habit of evil thinking and jealous sulki- 
ness lead on to much worse things, but it 
will always make it difficult for those who 
indulge in it to succeed in life, or be useful 
men or women. 

Now I am sure you do not want to have 
this bad habit—this evil weed—in your 
garden. Well, fortunately there is a flower 
you can plant in your heart which will get 
rid of it for you. That flower is called 
“love,” and hate and spite can never grow 
where it is blooming. 

It ought not to be difficult for you to 
grow this flower, for there is so much of it all 
around you. IfI were to ask one of you 
what you had got in your home, I wonder 
what you would say? I daresay you 
would guess “ furniture” and “ books ” and 
“ pictures,” and all sorts of things, before 
you would think of the most important of 
all—I mean “love.” Wouldn’t you rather 
live in a house where there was very little 
furniture than one where there was very little 
love? I know I would. 

Well, now, with all this love round 
you it ought not to be difficult for you 
to learn to love one another. I know it 
seems hard sometimes. For instance, when 
one tries to show friendship to some one, 
and they won’t have it, but say or do un- 
kind things in return, then it is very hard. 
A small boy at one of our big schools was 


“fag” to an older boy who ill-used him 
continually. The small boy was a jolly 
cheery little chap, and hated not to be 
friends with every one, so he thought and 
thought what he could do to make his “ fag- 
master” friendly. At last he hit on the 
idea of making a very elaborate bracket with 
his fretwork saw, and hanging it up to 
decorate the big boy’s study. He gave up 
a great deal of his playtime to work secretly 
at the bracket, and at last it was finished 
and hung up. The little fellow waited in 
great excitement for his present to be dis- 
covered ; but when it was, imagine his feel- 
ings at seeing it smashed up before his face 
with a poker, and being told that if he ever 
“had the cheek” to put up anything again 
in that study he would be thrashed within 
an inch of his life! Most boys would have 
given up then, but this little fellow swallowed 
his disappointment, and was eventually re- 
warded by being sent for to sit with and 
cheer up his old enemy when the latter was 
ill in bed, and from that day forward his 
object was gained and he had made a friend 
of the other. 

Well, then, don’t be discouraged, and, 
above all, don’t brood over fancied wrongs, 
but make up your mind to get a habit of 
friendly feeling towards all those with whom 
you have to do. So you will learn the habit 
of being like Jesus Christ, who loved even 
His enemies. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Text: ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”’—Acts xx. 35 


Hymn: ‘“ We give Thee but Thine own " 


THE next habit about which we will talk is 
that of giving. The whole Bible is full of 
giving. There was Abraham’s willingness 
to give up Isaac, and then there was the 
great Gift of all when Jesus Christ gave 
His life upon the cross, because He loved 
us so. 

There are a good many things we have to 
learn to give up. First of all there is our 
own way. It is disagreeable to give up this 
even when one knows quite well that it is a 
bad way; it is much harder when one knows 
that it is quite as good a way as the one that 
one is asked to take! But it is often right 
to do this. It is not a bad rule when two 
ways are open to us, and we cannot at first 
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tell which is the best one, to take that which 
we like least. It will at all events help us to 
be unselfish. A very simple instance of this 
is when two different ways of spending a 
half-holiday are proposed. Your friend per- 
haps wants you to go for a bicycle ride, 
while you had set your heart on a game at 
tennis. Well, they are equally good exercise 
and equally good ways of spending a holi- 
day ; but if you want to have a really happy 
day, my advice is to give up your own way. 
But there are other things too to learn to give 
up. There are others who are not as happy 
as you are, and who have not got so many 
blessings. Can you not learn the habit of 
sharing some of your good things with them? 
The real thing is to give up something that 
you will miss. The pennies or sixpences 
which father gives you “to put into the 
collection” don’t count much. But the shil- 
ling saved out of your Christmas-box, or the 
halfpenny out of your weekly allowance, means 
a good deal, because you might have spent 
it on yourself, but you have made up your 
mind instead to give something to help 
those who want it more than you do. 

But there is one very big thing that every 
smallest child can give if only the habit be 
gained, and that is their 4ife. You can do 
even this by giving it to the right Person. 
If you will give up your own way and your 
own pleasures to God, so as to feel that you 
and your whole life are His, then He will 
take care of the great gift you have given 
Him, and you need never be afraid. 

Some children have actually given their 
dives for others, and God has taken them 
then and there to Himself for evermore. I 
once heard of a little girl of six whose father 
was a shepherd and lived in a cottage on 
the edge of a wide moorland. Every even- 
dng this child used to run a little way 
towards the hillside and wave to her father, 
who used to say in fun that he should never 
find his way home if it were not for seeing 
his little Susie waving to him. One day she 
started out as usual, but before long a thick 
fog blew up from the sea and covered every- 
thing with a great cloud, so that she could 
not see more than a yard in front of her. 
What was she to do? Or rather what was 
poor father to do? He could not see his 
little girl, and how would he find his way? 
At last she thought of shouting to him, and 
called “Father! father!” as loud as she 





could every few minutes. Meantime the 
fog had drenched her little frock and pina- 
fore, and her wavy golden hair was all hang- 
ing straight and wet, and she began to 
shiver with cold. Then she thought of her 
home just a little way along the path behind 
her. She thought of her mother getting tea 
ready, and of the cosy warm fire, and she 
longed to be there. But what would become 
of father? No, she must stay and keep 
on calling to him. At last, just when she 
thought she could not shout any more, there 
came an answer out of the fog, and the next 
minute he had caught her up in his arms, 
and was carrying her all wet and trembling 
and crying (now that the suspense was over) 
back to home and mother. He told her 
that he had lost his way in the thick mist, 
and was wandering about, till the voice of 
his child guided him to safety. 

In a very few minutes her wet clothes were 
taken off, and she was put into her little bed, 
and given a drink of hot tea. But nothing 
seemed to do her any good. She became 
feverish, and presently delirious. The doctor 
was sent for, and he tried first one thing 
then another, but at last he looked at the 
father and shook his head despairingly. 
Then he left her to those two who loved 
her so dearly, and just as the sun rose two 
days afterwards over the grey moortop, God 
took her to Himself. 

Perhaps that seems a sad little story, but 
it is not so really, for it is not sad but happy 
to give up one’s own way and one’s own 
pleasure and even one’s own life for another. 
It is being as like Jesus as we can hope to 
be here below. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Text: ‘‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for Thou art with me.”"—Ps. xxiii. 4 
Hymn: “ Abide with me”’ 


Let us speak this evening of the habit of 
living in the presence of God. We see so 
many people and so many things round 
us every day that it is difficult to remember 
Him who is always with us, though we see 
Him not. Yet we can gain the habit of 
living with God, if we only try in earnest to 
do so. An old man once said that he 
could not always pray, but he could always 
feel that he was in the presence of God. 
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This must have been the result of having 
tried hard all his life long to get the habit 
we are speaking of, so that even when he 
felt that he could not say his prayers, he did 
not lose the feeling that God was with him. 

There have been many ways tried of 
gaining this habit. Some people have tried 
to think of the presence of God whenever 
they hear a clock strike, and that is not at 
alla bad way. Others have tried saying the 
name of God very quietly and reverently to 
themselves many times a day. It ought not 
to be necessary to have to make rules like 
these, but few people are naturally so full of 
the thought of God, as to be able to do 
without some such helps. 

Now let us see why it is so good a thing 
to do. In the first place it makes it easier 
to speak to Him, if we feel sure that He is 
very near us. Of course we all say our 
prayers night and morning, but it is a very 
happy thing to speak to Him just whenever 
we want todo so. Besides, it is not neces- 
sary to kneel down, or let other people see 
what we are doing ; we can say in our hearts, 
“© God help me,” or “I thank thee, O 
God,” and He will certainly hear us. Now 
that would be a splendid thing to do when 
you feel as if you could not help doing some- 
thing wrong. You are perhaps by yourself, 
and you think at first that no one would 
know. But you have made a habit of remem- 
bering that God is with you. Suddenly 
you feel this, and you say, ‘“*O God, make 
me want to please Thee, and not want to do 
wrong.” He will hear, and will drive Satan 
away. 

Then again, when you feel especially happy, 
when you have been able to do something 
to help others (and few things make one feel 
so happy as that), or when you are looking 
at a beautiful view or a lovely flower in your 
garden, it is a great help to remember that 
God is near you and that you can so easily 
thank Him in your heart for all He has 
done for you. 

Many children are naturally timid, and 
afraid of being left alone, or of being in the 
dark. If you have these fears, try to get the 
habit of thinking of the presence of God. 
Yhen you can never feel that you are alone 
or that anything can harm you in the dark. 
I heard of a little boy who had great reason 
to feel lonely and afraid, but was brave 
because he knew that God was with him. 
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He lived alone with his mother.in a tiny 
attic in London. Then his mother died, 
but before doing so she told him not to be 
afraid because the same God who was going 
to take her to Himself, would come and be 
with him to help him. After her funeral 
the poor little chap had nowhere to go, and 
no one helped him. He lived for some days 
on what he could pick up in dust-heaps and 
gutters, and slept wherever he could find a 
quiet corner. He was very nearly despairing, 
but kept on saying to himself that he was 
sure God was near because his mother told 
him so. At last a gentleman passing by at 
night caught sight of his little white face as 
he lay, half-asleep, under an archway. The 
gentleman stopped and spoke to him, and 
asked him if he had no friends? The little 
lad said, “Only God! mother said He 
would help me.” And then came a burst 
of sobbing which showed how nearly hopeless 
he had become. The gentleman was very 
much touched by what he heard, and said: 
“ Well, I think I am the help God has sent 
you. Comewith me.” The boy jumped up 
at once, a smile breaking through his tears, 
and, as he started to accompany his new 
friend, he said: “Oh sir! you have been a 
long time on the way!” You have probably 
never had as much reason to feel lonely and 
frightened as that little boy had, so you 
ought to find it even easier than he did to 
remember that God is near you. 

One more reason for learning this habit. 
You hope to live with God in heaven some 
day. To do this you must learn to live 
with Him on earth too. If you forget Him 
now, are you not afraid lest He should 
forget you then? You have seen and heard 
how often people die suddenly, and some 
children while quite young. You might die 
any day before you had begun to try to think 
about and live with God, and that would 
be terrible. Do not put off, then, but begin 
now, so that when 1899 comes to an end 
you may have gained this habit, and made 
your life a happy one. 

Yes, and more than that, for you will have 
lost a great deal of the fear of death. Jesus 
has gone before us through the Valley of 
Death, but, if we live with Him, He will be 
by our side as we go through it in our turn, 
and then nothing can matter, nothing can 
make us afraid, for we shall be “ for ever 
with the Lord.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


HAPPY New Year to all our 
readers, and in particular to the 
contributors to this section of the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE. 
The prizes for the January competition 
are awarded as follows: 


I 
MY EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS 


THE first thing I remember was a song of 
triumph, sung by my little sister and myself, 
in honour of our “ big” though still petti- 
coated brother, Willie. Had he not slain 
the enemy, a big blackbeetle, and ought not 
his prowess to be celebrated in song? So 
we trotted home singing 


Bilday killed a blackbeetle, 
Bilday killed a blackbeetle! 


Then I remember an eclipse or “ dark day” 
as we called it. How solemn it was! Some- 
thing akin to the Day of Judgment, and oh! 
how that Day of Judgment haunted me 
through childhood. How earnestly I have 
watched the crimson clouds at sunset from 
the window: how I have run into the 
garden to follow them with my eyes until 
they disappeared in the horizon, thinking to 
myself, “‘ Yes, they are all made of fire going 
to be saved up till the Day of Judgment.” 
Later on I thought I had discovered a way 
to postpone that dread day, for did it not 
say in the Bible, “In such a day as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.” So I said to 
myself, “ I mean always to be thinking about 
it,and then it cannot come.” Had I trusted 
the Lord Jesus then as my own Saviour, how 
much agony of mind I should have been 
saved; not that I was without religious im- 
pressions, for I vividly recollect a certain 
soiled scrap of paper on which I had written 
in large round hand, the words “‘ Dear Jesus.” 
How carefully I folded it up and put it down 
the neck of my dress for safety and secrecy 
—and alas! how one day my father smil- 
ingly handed it to me, saying, “I think 
this is yours, Ada.” Oh the shame of that 
moment ! 

How souls got into Heaven when the 
clouds covered the sky all over, was a great 


puzzle to me. I have gazed and gazed at 
the heavens to see if I could only find a little 
crack through which a baby soul could enter 
into glory, and finding none, decided no one 
was dying then. 

And my little brown dollie! I have not 
forgotten you! I well remember going with 
my mother to see a friend who had “another 
little girl.” She kindly took me to see her 
family of dolls. I greatly admired one, 
dressed in a brown dress all trimmed with 
fringe—with real hooks and eyes thereon; 
and, oh joy! she said I might keep it. How 
proudly I showed her beauties to my sister 
and brothers, and even Maggie (a naughty 
little neighbour) must see it too ; ske had no 
hooks and eyes on her dollies’ dresses. And 
Maggie did take a real sympathetic interest 
in that doll; one day she suggested that it 
would be great fun to let my brown darling 
sleep out all night, on the top of the high 
garden wall. I agreed, and carefully laid 
her to rest. Imagine my horror next day 
when I went to find her; she had dis- 
appeared! When I met Maggie again she 
said she “ ’spected a naughty bad boy had hit 
it with a big stick and broken it all to bits.” 
I looked in vain for fragments of my darling’s 


china arms or legs, but I never found her or 
her remains again. 


Apa Morice, 
Keswick. 


II 


A LARGE bare room, almost empty and 
minus any carpet, a little morsel of humanity 
with a pitifully white face, gazing around 
her with dazed surprise—this is the very first 
picture photographed for me by memory. 
All that went before is a blank save for one 
incident. A few weeks before my dear 
father returned from a sketching tour in the 
New Forest and was taken suddenly ill with 
what was at first pronounced to be quinsy. 
One Sunday morning I and my sisters were 
taken into the darkened bedroom “just to 
kiss his hands, but nothing more.” Tiny 
child as I was, my quick impulsive nature 
had not yet yielded to discipline, and I flung 
myself upon the bed and kissed my father’s 
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lips. A few days later we were told that 
* Father had gone to be with Jesus.” 

The scarlet fever had done its fell work, 
and it was not long before I too developed 
the disease. For weeks I lay between life 
and death, and then I awoke to life again 
after a hard struggle. 

I have a dim remembrance of two hospital 
nurses, who moved gently about, but dearest 
of all I remember my mother’s sweet face as 
she sat by me, holding my hot little hand 
and helping me to forget the pain. Soon 
I was able to listen to stories, and then my 
mother made what was to her a most extra- 
ordinary discovery. During the reading of 
the first story I fixed my eyes on her face 
and said solemnly, “Is that érue?” 

Now it must be remembered that I was 
by no means a model little girl, and up to 
the time of my illness I had been noted for 
my marvellous powers of “ invention.” My 
imagination ran riot, and I shocked aunts 
and nurses and grieved my mother intensely 
by the stories I would tell. 

Once 1 solemnly averred that ‘as I was 
looking out of the nursery window de twain 
came rushing over de bwidge and it fell 
wight down into de wiver.” ‘ Winnie,” 
said mother, “you ow that isn’t true,” 
and then I cried vehemently and persisted 
in the absolute veracity of my story. 

Later on, when little more than a baby, 
I was taken to Wombwell’s Menagerie. 
Mother was quite ready when we came home 
to hear about our doings, but was hardly 
prepared to believe my story that “there 
came a big lion, and (my eyes grew rounder 
and rounder) eated me all up.” They argued 
with me that if it were true I could not be 
there, but again I stuck to my point and 
affirmed my truthfulness with tears and sobs. 

Little wonder then that my mother 
was astonished to find that I woke up from 
unconsciousness with a deadly hatred of 
anything approaching fiction. Again and 
again they read the Child’s Bible through to 
me because it was frue, and I would not 
hear of any other literature. From that day 
to this I have not knowingly relapsed into 
untruthfulness for any length of time, 
although at a later period I was a devoted 
admirer of Andersen and Grimm with all 
their delicious impossibility. 

WINIFRED AsHBy, 
Keswick. 


III 


My earliest recollection dates from my second 
birthday, when I entered a dame’s school, 
and a memory picture shows a scene about 
two years later. 

A red-floored schoolroom—a disobedient 
child (myself) brought by my aunt and 
reported as rebellious and impenitent. 

Adjournment to bedroom ; much admoni- 
tion, and the punishment of solitary confine- 
ment until noon, with the Ist verse of 6th 
chapter Ephesians to learn. At 12 o’clock 
impenitence still, and refusal to recite. 
Great amazement on the part of spectacled 
dame and demand of reason. 

“ Because Aunt Sarah isn’t my parents,” 
was the rejoinder. Collapse of instructress, 
and triumph of naughty child. 

In my childhood’s home lived my parents, 
my grandfather, a dear auntie, and a deaf 
and dumb uncle; also an annually increasing 
group of children. I remember the long, 
low-ceiled room where we gathered daily, in 
which each had an especial chair appropriated 
by no oneelse. Here in the winter evenings 
my father read aloud from the “ Life of John 
Williams,” or accounts of the Crimean War 
in the newspapers, to the delight of his six- 
year-old daughter, who was often allowed to 
sit up to supper and family worship, because 
she kept the other children awake by story- 
telling if sent to bed. 

So many memories cluster round my uncle 
that two must be given. 

A sunny morning in the household room ; 
grandfather asleep with the Family Bible 
lying open on the bracket beside him, instead 
of replaced, as usual after prayers, on a shelf. 
Our tabby cat, who was wont to slumber 
upon that bracket, had stretched herself 
peacefully on the open book to my great 
amusement. My uncle entered. One look 
of surprise and horror, a quick deft hand- 
stroke, and the cat was transferred into the 
fender; while Uncle William reverently dusted 
the Bible, and shook his head reprovingly at 
the blinking animal who awoke to find her- 
self under the grate. 

A quiet bedchamber into which I was 
sent for a match-box after my uncle had 
retired. A motionless figure standing by 
the window, with his hands put together as 
we placéd ours when we said our prayers at 
mother’s knee. Flight to my own room, a 
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questioning look from my mother, to which 
I replied, “ I did not get the matches, for I 
think uncle is saying his prayers!” Then I 
burst into tears, explaining that it seemed so 
hard that he could not talk as we did. 

“ He can make God understand, darling!” 
mother said, “and that is all that matters.” 

I was nine years old when my grandfather 
died. I can recall the shadow upon our 
home, and the dear old man lying ready to 
depart. I stole into the room and heard 
our minister say, “ This is Death, dear old 
friend ; but you are not afraid of him?” 

I saw the dim eyes unclose, and the 
withered hand uplift itself as the dying saint 
said, “ Afraid of him? Oh no, I feel as if I 
could handle him !” 


PHEBE E, Timms, 
Northampton, 


IV 


WE lived in the suburbs of a large Scottish 
town. Our home was a humble one, though 
we did live not far from the Laird him- 
self; yet it was not so humble but we 
could glory in a garden with a _ green- 
house and a summer-house, built of wood 
painted green, over which the convolvulus 
spread its delicate leaves and _ flowers. 
We mention the garden because it was a 
great resort on all days, but specially on 
Sundays. 

We were all astir about eight on Sunday 
mornings, and after breakfast we gathered 
round the kitchen fireside to have “the 
books”: the father on one side with the 
Book in his hand ; the mother on the other 
with the baby on her knee; and we children 
sitting around on our brown-painted stools 
—for we each possessed one of our own, 
made by the father himself. (Not long ago 
one of the home-circle asked if we remem- 
bered the smell of the painted wooden stools 
—always linked in our minds with kneeling 
at prayers.) The father gave out four or 
five verses of a psalm or paraphrase to be 
sung ; the tunes were always slow and grand 
—Martyrdom, Stroudwater, French, St. 
Peter’s, and St. Laurence being special 
favourites. We know the names of the 
tunes now, but in our childhood’s days 
Martyrdom was, “ Lord, from the depths to 
Thee I cried”; Stroudwater, “ God is our 
refuge and our strength”; French, “I to 


the hills”; St. Peter’s, “To Him that 
lov’d the souls of men” ; and St. Laurence, 
“The Lord’s my Shepherd.” 

After singing, the father read a favourite 
portion of Scripture: the 46th Psalm, the 
40th chapter of Isaiah, the 1st chapter of 
St. John, and rst of Hebrews, according 
to the mood he was in. Then we knelt 
at prayer—the father spreading his _red- 
spotted handkerchief under his knees 
to protect his Sunday trousers from the 
unseen dust on the hearthrug, and these 
prayers. were the outpourings of one to 
whom God was very near though very 
exalted. 

After “the books” we were dressed for 
church, and if the morning was fine we were 
allowed to go down to the garden till the 
church bells began to ring. The father gave 
us a sprig of thyme or southernwood to take 
with us to church, and then, a happy little 
band, we started off with him, leaving the 
mother at home with the baby to see to 
the dinner, and have everything in readiness 
for our home-coming and her church-going 
in the afternoon. 

The church we attended was a beautiful 
one, with lovely stained-glass windows. 
When we wearied during the service—as we 
sometimes did—we loved to watch the 
varying colours of the glass on sunshiny 
days streaming through the church. The 
pattern on the glass of two of the windows 
always looked to us like “Eton boys” 
(minus the head) with apples tucked under 
their arms. Our minister was a man greatly 
beloved; but as we were mere children 
when he was called to a professor’s chair we 
remember little of his preaching, though the 
sound of his voice when he occasionally 
occupied his own pulpit, after we were 
grown up, always stirred up “ the holy feel- 
ing” we had as children when worshipping 
in God’s house. 

After tea on Sunday we had our Bible 
lesson—Joseph was our hero—and as the 
day was begun so it was closed: with praise 
to God our Father. The Scotch Sabbath 
has often been held up to ridicule; yet 
doubtless there are many men and women 
who, in homes “furth of Scotland,” look 
back with longing to the Sundays of long 
ago. 

HELEN Brown, 
Edinburgh. 
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We have received besides these several 
interesting contributions which we should 
have been glad to print, but unfortunately 
we have space only for the following : 


I HAVE but few distinct recollections of 
events that happened before I was four years 
of age. It was about this period that life 
became something real and tangible, and 
that the chaos of my former consciousness 
was reduced to order. I felt myself being 
translated from that indefinable hazy dream 
in which I had existed, to a world ruled by 
days and weeks, and full of definite objects. 
I began to see and feel that I was related to 
my surroundings, and to have not a very 
vague sense of responsibility. Even ideas 
presented themselves to my mind, and 
reflection was no longer a perfect stranger. 
Of course I cannot point to the day and the 
hour when this blessed change took place, 
but I can recollect a very early consciousness 
of development, attended with a certain 
wonder, as if I dimly perceived that it was a 
mystery, and that the cause was not in 
myself. 

One of my earliest recollections is of an 
old Italian and his organ visiting the remote 
neighbourhood in which I lived. 1 under- 
stood afterwards that he had periodically 
made his appearance for many a long year, 
but to my inexperienced eyes he seemed a 
novelty of a startling and terrible character. 
I was out playing, and well I can recall my 
impatient clamour for admittance to the 
house, for, without the protection of my own 
castle, I dared not survey this mysterious 
stranger with the venerable white beard and 
piercing black eyes. My elder playmates 
thought me silly, and lo! the old gentleman 
looked vastly amused. But after all, even 
the laughter could be borne so long as one 
was in safety. 

A very early recollection is of a great 
sorrow in the family. The father had been 
taken away in the prime of life. My notions 
of what had occurred were of the vaguest, 
and yet all the circumstances attending this 
event have most vividly impressed themselves 
upon my memory. Even at this moment I 
can feel the softening and subduing influences 
of those few days, and among all my un- 
developed thoughts and feelings I recognise 
a genuine desire to comfort mother. The 
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snow lay deep on the ground, and the wind 
howled in the chimney, the howling being 
to my imagination a necessary part of the 
bereavement that had darkened our house. 
I never heard it for years afterwards but it 
seemed to act that tragedy over again. 

Another early recollection is of wrong- 
doing and consequent remorse. Mother 
was counting coppers one day, and she 
seemed to have so many that I began to 
wonder if she would really miss one penny! 
A minute of absent-mindedness on her part 
was taken advantage of, and off I went to 
the nearest shop for sweets. The penny 
was not missed, but whence came _ that 
remorse that kept me awake in the nights, 
and made them all wonder why I cried so 
bitterly? I confessed to no human being, 
but made childish appeals to One very great 
and very real—above. 

ELLEN HUGHEs, 
Bedford. 





COMPETITION FOR MARCH 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FANUARY 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,"’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 1§., 125. 64., 
tos. and 7s. 6d. respectively, ave offered for the four 
best papers (400 words) on ** The most interesting 
personage or event recorded in the calendar for De- 
cember."" Such a list of anniversaries will be found 
in most almanacks, and many newspapers publish 
a small one daily: see, for example, the “ Daily 
Chronicle.” 


OUR PHOTOGRAPH CORNER 


We regret that we cannot enter into correspond- 
ence as to the photographs likely to suit us; nor 
can we make any exceptions from the conditions 
we have mentioned in favour of individual com- 
petitors. 

The photographs certainly need not be confined 
to religious subjects. We prefer not to have nega- 
tives, as they are more easily injured. Our first 
batch of selections will appear in the February 
number. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN, who has once again 
Pp shown her interest in the welfare of the youth 
of the country by opening a bazaar on behalf 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, isa model of thoughtful kindness to all 
with whom she comes in contact. The latest 
incident concerning H.R.H. comes from Windsor. 
The sentries on duty on one of the few very cold 
days which we have had this winter were much 
surprised to hear footsteps advancing towards them 
just before day broke. They immediately gave the 
challenge, ‘‘ Halt! who goes there?” It was an 
attendant from the Castle with cups of cocoa and 
cakes, who explained that the Princess thought 
that, as the wind was so piercingly cold, something 
that would warm them would be welcomed. Such 
sympathetic little acts are the strongest support of 
a throne. . 





Sir James CarMICHAEL, who was for many years 
one of Mr. Gladstone's private secretaries, has been 
telling some interesting facts concerning the states- 
man's correspondents. His mail-bag contained 
letters from all quarters of the globe, and from 
persons of every degree. Her Majesty wrote to 
the Prime Minister in her own handwriting, and no 
more able letters could be written. Those who 
come in close contact with the Queen are fond of 
declaring that she is the ablest woman in her 
realm. Sir James says people would be astonished 
at her ability. Her Majesty always wrote to her 
Ministers in the third person, but she who has 
tasted so keenly of the bitterness of life shows great 
sympathy to those in sorrow. She would often 
address them as ‘‘ My dear Mr. So-and-so,” or 
‘“* My dear Mrs. So-and-so,"”’ thus showing that the 
great and noble Queen was gone for the time 
being, but the great and noble woman remained, 





A scHOOoLBoy wrote that a magazine had been 
started at his school which he was to edit. He 
liked the idea of being an editor, but at the same 
time he felt the honour sat a little heavily upon 
him, having had no previous experience, and would 
Mr. Gladstone give him the benefit of his advice. 
He thought Mr. Gladstone might remember his 
father, as they were boys together at Eton. If 
Mr. Gladstone would give him some assistance he 
should be awfully obliged; but he hoped Mr. 
Gladstone would not let his ‘‘ pater”’ know he had 
written to him, or he might be displeased. Then 
comes a little American girl who sent birthday 
books belonging to herself and her friend. “ Would 
Mr. Gladstone insert his autograph in each?”’ She 
always thought of Mr. Gladstone, she said, wben- 
ever she read he had cut down atree! Such a 
bull would seem to show the young lady could 


without much trouble trace her origin to the isle 
of St. Patrick's people. Her friend had enclosed 
her photograph, as she was a good-looking girl—a 
dark girl—and dark girls always make good photos, 
‘but I have such light hair and I didn’t send my 
photo,” 


Att sorts of packages would be received, includ- 
ing pills, throat gargles and respirators. One 
parcel was sent from the Principality from an 
anxious admirer. It contained a roll of flannel 
which had been soaked with medicine, and had 
given great relief to the sender’s husband, who was 
now dead. She thought Mr. Gladstone might also 
derive benefit from its use. The old lady added 
that the flannel had not been washed since her 
husband used it, for fear of ridding it of the 
medicine! 

THE Church Gazette relates a touching story of the 
Emperor of Austria. A sentence had been pro- 
nounced in a criminal court, and the document 
was brought in to the Emperor for his signature. 
He had just commenced writing his name when a 
tear fell from his eye, blotting out the letters, The 
Emperor folded the paper together and handed it 
to his secretary, saying, ‘‘ Tears wipe out all guilt. 
I cannot subscribe the judgment. My name is 
obliterated ; destroy the paper, and let the guilty 
one live.” 


Dr. Newman Hatt tells of a certain little boy 
who asked, ‘‘Do babies grow in heaven?” The 
question interested the doctor very deeply, and 
calling on Mrs, Charles, the author of ‘The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family," he repeated it. She 
replied, ‘Of course they do; a baby that never 
grows is a deformity. A mother in India, sending 
an infant to be nurtured in England, would not 
expect to find ita baby after ten years. Growth is 
the law of life." Then Dr. Hall put the same ques- 
tion to the Bishop of Exeter, who replied, ‘‘ Of 
course not, Heaven without babies would be very 
deficient; what so sweet as a baby’s voice? 
Imagine the effect of myriads of babies praising 
God!” 

“But is not growth a law of life?'’ asked Dr. 
Hall. 

“Yes, but it is a growth in the beauty of baby- 
hood. They do not cease to be babies. There 
will be children in heaven.” Dr. Hall records the 
incident as a curious diversity of opinion expressed 
to him within an hour by two thoughtful persons. 
The Bishop seems to have expressed the view 
most likely to find general acceptance. Commenting 
on this point in his ‘ Loss of Friends,"’ Dr. Thorold 
says, ‘The reason of it lies in this, that through 
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our constant thinking of the dead, they are ever 
with us in spirit, if not in person; in the exquisite 
thought of A.K.H.B., they never grow older, and 
never younger . . . and we so completely realise 
their existence in another world, though that world 
is apart from ours, that if they appeared in the 
body just as when they left us it would be but asa 
waking out of a dream, or coming off a journey.” 





Tue late Dr. R. W. Dale,” like his friend and 
predecessor, James Angell James, passed the 
whole of his ministerial career at Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham. Whilst still at College, Mr. 
James discovered his oratorical gifts and unex- 
pectedly requiring help summoned the young 
student to take his Sunday morning service, an 
almost unheard-of distinction for one who had not 
reached his theological class and was but in his 
twentieth year. Though the ordeal of preaching to 
a congregation of two thousand three hundred 
people was great, this young student's splendid 
powers of speech carried him through with honours, 
and Mr. James publicly expressed his appreciation 
of the “‘ inimitable simplicity, beauty, and scriptural 
propriety” of the discourse. So great was the 
success that when Dr. James needed an assistant 
with a view to a co-pastorship and successor all 
things pointed to Mr. Dale. Concerning this 
first effort in the place where all his ultimate power 
was to ripen, we are told that an old lady, one of 
the founders of Spring Hill College, had a fear that 
the young man’s head might be turned. She sent 
a Message saying that she desired to speak to him. 
After chatting for half-an-hour on pleasant nothings 
Dale rose to leave and only then did the real 
object of her invitation come out. ‘* Oh, my dear,” 
she said, ‘‘I hear that Dr. James said some kindly 
things about your sermon in his address at the 
Lord’s Supper. Well, you must not mind; it is 
only his way!” 





ALTHOUGH always able to hold the attention of an 
audience, Dr. Dale had one experience which made 
him very careful how he applied his figures of 
speech. He was delivering an address at the 
Birmingham Town Hall one evening in 1858, a 
year memorable for the splendid apparition of 
Donati’s comet. There was atime when such an 
unusual appearance was regarded as an omen of 
destruction, a sword of wrath in the sky. But 
astronomers changed that superstition long ago and 
the people of Birmingham felt great interest and 
curiosity in the rare phenomenon. The weather, 
however, had been stormy, the sky dark and over- 
cast, the black masses of cloud making it impossible 
to see the comet. Dr. Dale walked into his 
meeting some time after it had assembled. As he 
came along a change had set in: the heavens were 
acloudless blue, aglow with starry beauty. Dale 


* “Life of R. W. Dale, of Birmingham.” By his son, A. W. 
W. Dale. 
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rose and commenced his speech, he warmed up to 
his theme and had the big gathering at his mercy 
to sway as he felt fit, when by way of driving home 
a point he referred to the comet “ now blazing with 
matchless splendour in the heavens.” The 
curiosity of the audience was aroused, their interest 
was now outside the building, in vain the speaker 
went on. Row after row of seats emptied, and 
within a few minutes the whole assembly were 
gazing up at the sky. 





WE get a curious instance of a sermon disturbing 
the gravity of a congregation to the complete 
puzzlement of the preacher, Dr. Dale had arranged 
to preach at Ventnor, but he slipped and fell, 
during a ramble, disabling himself. Dr. Halley filled 
the pulpit and gave out his text, ‘‘ He keepeth all 
his bones; not one of them is broken.” It was 
altogether too much for the humorous members of 
the congregation, and a ripple of laughter spread 
from one end of the chapel to the other, and only 
when the préacher had left the pulpit did he 
discover the cause. 





Dr. Date’s life was a busy one. Besides his pas- 
torate he entered with zest into the great topics 
of the day, such as the education question, dis- 
establishment, &c., always being in the forefront 
of the fight from the Nonconformist standpoint. In 
addition to this he wrote eighteen books, and a very 
large number of pamphlets and magazine articles. 
A reference is made in his biography to the papers 
contributed to Goop Worps and the Sunpay 
MaGazinE. They were his first distinct utterance 
as an ethical teacher outside his own pulpit, written 
under the conviction that an ethical revival was 
necessary. As the years went by his valued con- 
tributions to these two magazines became fewer and 
fewer. Pressure of work and indifferent health made 
it difficult for him to write magazine papers. When 
sending the article on “‘ Friendship,” the last which 
appeared from his pen in these pages, he wrote one: 
of the shortest notes ever sent by contributor to 
editor, but it seemed to convey that he had made. 
a strong effort on behalf of our readers. It ran: 
“ Dear Mr. Editor, 
At last! 
Yours very sincerely."’ 





On his study desk after his death was found a sheet 
of an unfinished sermon, the last words he ever 
penned, His theme was ‘ Unworldliness,” which, 
he wrote, ‘‘does not consist in the most rigid and 
conscientious observance of any external rules of 
conduct, but in the spirit and temper and in the 
habit of living created by the vision of God, by 
constant fellowship with Him, by a personal and 
vivid experience of the greatness of redemption 

. and by the power of the great hope—the full 
assurance—that, after our mortal years are spent, 
there is a larger, fuller, richer life in-——” 
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ORD KITCHENER'’S appeal for funds to 
L establish a college at Khartoum has met with 
a prompt and generous response. Proud of 
his victory, the nation is eager to give him all he 
asks for. £70,000 has been promised within a 
fortnight, and the sum will probably be doubled by 
the end of the year. The college will be more 
than a memorial of Gordon: it will carry on the 
work which he began in the Soudan, but on a scale 
of which he never dreamt. It will civilise the 
provinces that science has subdued. It will pour 
a flood of light into one of the darkest regions of the 
earth. It will show that we destroy only that we may 
build up. It will also declare to the world that 
where we stand we mean to remain. Objection has 
been taken to the scheme on various grounds. The 
Spectator protests against the use of English in the 
college, and would employ Arabic instead. But to 
do so would be to cut off the pupils from the 
influence of Western life—the very force under 
which it is important to bring them. The people 
of the Soudan are born for action, not for thought, 
and there is little danger of turning them into arace 
of clerks. Far more serious to our mind is the fact 
that the college will not be essentially and avowedly 
Christian. But if a religious institution, as we are 
told, would keep away the very class that we most 
desire to attract, we must endeavour to carry the 
Gospel to them in other ways. We must not leave 
them without it. 


THE new system of Imperial postage now coming 
into force is a long step in the right direction. A 
letter can now be sent for a penny to most of our 
colonies, however remote; not only to great cities 
like Bombay or Montreal, but to Uganda and to 
the vast district that we are colonising in the heart 
of Africa. But as yet the plan is far from com- 
plete. Trinidad has the penny post, but not 
Jamaica; Natal has it, but not Cape Colony; 
Singapore, but not Sydney. South Africa and the 
Australian colonies still stand outside; and we must 
not rest content until they are added to thelist. Free 
intercourse is as great a blessing—morally, if not 
economically—as free trade. 





THERE can be little doubt that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Churches will make their ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Fund” a complete and striking success. 
They have appealed to their members to raise 
£1,000,000 in the two years 1899, 1900, In London 
£70,000 has been already promised, without in- 
cluding the prospective contributions from some of 
the wealthier circuitsin thesuburbs, The Methodist 
Times expects a subscription list of {£100,000 by 
New Year's Day, and expresses a confident hope 


that this amount may be doubled by the time that 
the fund is closed. The provinces are not behind 
London in their enthusiasm; they are no less deter- 
mined to do their part. The secret of success is to 
ask for great things, for something that must mean 
sacrifice, and to expect it. We are never en- 
thusiastic for that which costs us nothing either in 
effort or in self-denial. 





AFTER repeated appeals the railway managers have 
given way to the Churches. For years past they 
have refused to grant reduced terms to travellers 
bound for great religious conferences, such as the 
Church Congress or the Congregational and Baptist 
Union meetings. At the same time they were 
always ready to put on a special train to take a 
crowd to a football match, or to dislocate the 
regular traffic by running expresses to Doncaster or 
Newmarket on a race-day, or to lower the ordinary 
fares if sodesired. What has induced them to grant 
now what they have refused before we cannot say; 
and although they have promised to make some 
concession, they have not explained how far they 
are willing to go. 





Tue London County Council has been very unfairly 
condemned for its action with reference to the 
Sunday concerts held at the Queen’s Hall. Mr. 
Newman, the lessee, charged for admission to the 
performances; and the prices, though not high, 
were sufficient, in the opinion of business men, to 
ensure a considerable profit. The Council raised 
no objection to the performance of music on the 
Sunday ; all they did was to insist that all who pro- 
vide public amusement should be treated in the same 
way—that the same rule should be applied to all. 
If Mr. Newman had been allowed to carry on his 
concerts, the proprietors of theatres and music- 
halls would have had a substantial grievance. If 
one man may charge for admission to a performance 
of Beethoven and Wagner, why may not another 
do the same for a performance of Shakespeare or 
Sheridan? The law being such as it is, the 
Council was bound in common fairness to act as it 
did. Punch, we regret to see, which never has a 
good word either for the School Board or the 
County Council, attributes to Sabbatarian bigotry a 
decision which was due to the most elementary 
principles of justice. 


Tue Bishops, the newspapers tell us, have met in 
council ; but they have made no public declaration, 
nor is there any sign that they have agreed to take 
action together. And it is for this that the nation 
is waiting. Censure of isolated offenders —of 
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clerical rowdies, for instance, who distribute 
“ knuckle-dusters " to their choirs and boast of their 
prowess with their ‘‘dukes’’—is very much less than 
the crisis requires.. Mr. Balfour assures us that 
Protestantism is in no danger, and can be in no 
danger ; and in his anxiety for the Church he is 
ready to risk the faith, That is not the conviction 
of thousands of Christian men and women who 
have little love for Mr. Kensit and his methods, 
In an institution built on compromise and main- 
tained by compromise some latitude both in doctrine 
and inritual, they are well aware, must be conceded. 
But there are limits to concession; and they are 
asking whether the Church of England is to be the 
home of those who accept the whole system of 
Romanism save the one doctrine of Papal in- 
fallibility. 


THE international conference summoned to discuss 
the possibilities of united action in dealing with the 
anarchist movement has met at Rome, Its deliber- 
ations, of course, have been private. Police pre- 
cautions are not matters for public discussion; 
when a town is infested by a gang of burglars, we 
do not advertise the arrangements of the detectives 
in the daily papers. But though no report of the 
discussions has appeared, it is very doubtful if any 
practical result will be secured. Our conceptions 
of anarchy are certain to vary. We are not likely 
to accept the definitions adopted in Berlin or St. 
Petersburg. And although we have abandoned the 
idea that every conspirator who calls himself a 
politician has a right to shelter on British soil, and 
should be defended by the laws that he seeks to 
destroy, there will be cases—many cases, probably 
—in which we shall be unwilling to go as far in 
repression as Continental nations, It is signifi- 
cant, surely, that we have no English word for 
espionage. 


WE rejoice at the Sultan’s complete and undis- 


guised discomfiture. Greece was overcome by 
Turkish troops, to the end that Crete should still 
be kept in subjection to the Porte, and that Turkish 
officials should still plunder and misgovern. But 
to-day the island is practically free, and a Greek 
prince is to be the Governor responsible to the four 
Great Powers, who undertake to advance £40,000 
apiece, to start the new administration on its way. 
It isa great triumph, not only for diplomacy, but 
for those who have kept up a steady pressure to 
hold the diplomatists firmly in the right road, and 
above all for the admirals who saw with their own 
eyes the work that had to be done, and set them- 
selves boldly to do it. All who abhor Turkish rule 
over Christian subjects will regret that Mr. Glad- 
stone did not live to see this day of liberation. 
And unless we are sadly at fault, this is but an 
instalment of freedom. There are others who 
await their deliverance, and it will come to them 
as it has come to Crete. 


FRANCE is evidently bent on making friends among 
the Latin nations. Suddenly and secretly it has 
made a treaty of commerce with Italy on terms 
that would never have been accepted in more 
prosperous times; and there is some reason to 
believe that overtures are being made to Spain, 
which in its humiliation and weakness needs all the 
help that it can get. A Latin alliance, should it 
come about, would be a powerful combination. A 
glance at the map of Europe will show how com- 
pletely Italy, France and Spain would control the 
South-west portion of the Continent, and what an 
unbroken front they would present to the north 
andeast! Save along one little strip on the French 
border, they would be protected from end to end 
by a mountain barrier. The one weak point would 
be on the side of Portugal; for Portugal would not 
willingly unite with them, and it is not inconceivable 
that other nations might compel it to serve asa 
base of operations. From that quarter Spain has 
no defence. 


In his now famous book—" The Army against the 
Nation '""—M. Urbain Gohier has drawn a terrible 
impeachment, not of the French army but of the 
French military system. He denounces first and 
foremost the influence of barrack life. The barrack, 
he asserts ‘is the school of all the stale vices; of 
laziness, lying, immodesty, low debauchery, and 
moral cowardice.” It is a spring of vice and 
corruption ; it taints the heart's blood of the nation; 
it turns men into monsters. It is for these state- 
ments that he is to be brought to trial, but this is 
not the whole of his indictment. He declares that 
a false idea of “ solidarity ’"—the delusion that the 
army in all its parts and in all its members must 
hold together at whatever cost, even if justice be 
outraged—has paralysed the military conscience 
and has gone far to destroy all sense of distinction 
between right and wrong. The scandals of the 
day support his contention, 


Tue German Emperor must have found an ex- 
ceptional amount of unrest on his return from 
Palestine. Danes are being expelled in considerable 
numbers from Schleswig-Holstein in the North- 
east, and Austrians from Saxony and the adjoining 
states in the South-east; and these expulsions are 
bitterly resented, The Danes are helpless, but not 
the Austrians; and Count Thun, the Austrian 
Premier, threatens to retaliate. If Austrians 
cannot live unmolested in Germany, Germans, he 
says plainly, shall have no home in Austria. The 
breach between the two allies is already serious, 
and it is likely to go farther. It is the Slavs that 
have suffered most, and that have most cause of 
complaint ; and in the composite Austrian Empire 
the Slav element is steadily growing stronger. The 
quarrel will be one not of individuals but of races. 
Personal influence will be powerless to control it, 
for no artificial alliances of kings and statesmen 
can unite nations that are naturally hostile, 








